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The Redhead Duck that appears on the cover (2 drakes, 1 hen) should be care- 
fully identified by hunters this year. Bag and possession limits allow “one only of 
either Redhead or Canvasback.” Drought conditions on the breeding grounds made 
the reduction necessary. See pages 4 and 12. 
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Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 


LAND ACQUISITIONS by the Na- 
tional Audubon Society have in- 
creased the area of its famed 
Corkscrew Swamp _ Sanctuary 
near Naples, Florida, to 10,400 
acres, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. In addition to 
preserving the world’s largest re- 
maining strand of virgin bald 
cypress trees, the sanctuary pro- 
vides valuable marsh, wet prairie, 
and hammock habitat for wading 
birds, including the great wood 
storks that nest there, alligators, 
deer and many other wildlife and 
aquatic plants. 

Additions to the sanctuary were 
made necessary by nearby devel- 
opment and land drainage which 
were rapidly altering the swamp’s 
natural water cycle, so vital to 
the maintenance of native plant 
and animal life. The first acquisi- 
tion, costing $696,000, was fi- 
nanced two-thirds by contribu- 
tions from interested individuals, 
groups, and foundations, and by 
a one-third matching grant from 
the Ford Foundation. The second 
land purchase, costing $364,375, 
has been borne partially from 
other special accounts, although 
the Society will have to seek as- 
sistance in retiring $135,675 still 
outstanding. 

“Any additional contributions 
will be welcome,” notes Charles 
H. Callison, executive vice presi- 
dent of the national conservation 
organization, “but the Society will 
not go back to its members and 
to the public with a general ap- 
peal on the heels of the recent 
successful fund-raising cam- 
paign.” 

The original Corkscrew prop- 
erty was bought in the mid-1950’s 
by the Society, with the aid of 
the Nature Conservancy and 
Florida conservationists. A board- 
walk through the heart of the 
swamp now is used by more than 
17,000 visitors yearly. 


If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 
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Florida Migratory Game Bird Regulations 1968 - 1969 


Waterfowl—Ducks, Geese and Coot 


Seasons: Two Phase—November 28, 1968 through December 1, 1968 
December 14, 1968 through January 14, 1969 


Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Possession Limit 


Bag Limits Daily Limit 


Ducks 4 (see notes below) 8 
Geese 1 Zz 
Coot 10 20 


The daily bag limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 2 wood ducks; (b) 2 black ducks; (c) 2 mallards; 
(d) one only of either the canvasback or redhead. 


The possession limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 4 wood ducks; (b) 4 black ducks; (c) 4 mallards; 
(d) one only of either the canvasback or redhead. 

The limits on American, red-breasted and hooded mergansers, in the aggregate 
of these species, are 5 daily and 10 in possession, of which not more than 1 daily 
and 2 in possession may be hooded mergansers. 

Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: Waterfowl hunting per- 
mitted only on phase opening days, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. The use 
of outboard motors is prohibited on Lake lamonia and portions of Lake Jackson 
during the open seasons for waterfowl hunting. 

There will be a special scaup-only hunting season in certain areas of the state 
from January 16 through January 31 (after the regular waterfowl hunting season) . 
During the special 16-day season, only scaup ducks, also called ‘‘bluebill’’ and 
“‘broadbill,’’ may be taken. The daily bag limit is 5; possession limit 10. Florida’s 
delineated scaup-only hunting areas are: All open waters of Charlotte Harbor from 
the Florida Power and Light power line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 bridge 
on the Peace River and from El Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the Myakka 
River to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east through Bokeelia to the mainland. 
All open waters of Tampa Bay. All open waters of Sarasota Bay south to the Albee 
Road bridge. All open waters of Estero Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay. All open 
waters of Mosquito Lagoon south to an east-west line at the north end of Pelican Island. 
All open waters of the Banana River from the NASA Causeway south. All open waters 
of the Indian River. All open waters of Biscayne Bay lying south of an east-west line 
through the center of Featherbed Banks to and including Barnes Sound. 

Further area regulations for the scaup-only hunting areas will appear in the next 
issue, and with Migratory Game Bird Regulations available at County Judge offices, 
and Commission Regional Offices listed on page 3. 


Waterfowl hunters must have a 1968-69 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunting waterfowl (ducks and geese). The stamp is not required for 
hunting coots. Available from any U.S. Post Office at a cost of $3.00, the ‘duck 
stamp” is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and older. 

Mourning Dove (three phase) October 5 through November 3* 
November 16 through December 1 
December 14 through January 6 
“During the Oct. 5 to Nov. 3 phase, Alligator Point in Franklin County in the North- 
west Region will be closed to dove hunting. 
Shooting Hours: From 12-noon to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 12; Possession Limit 24 
Woodcock Hunting: November 9 through January 12 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10 
Snipe Hunting: November 9 through December 28 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16 
Marsh Hen (Rails and Gallinules) : September 7 through November 15 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Clapper & King Rails; Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 
Sora & Virginia Rails; Daily Limit 25; Possession Limit 25 
(singly or in aggregate) 
Florida & Purple Gallinules; Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 
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charged by an armadillo 


By McGREGOR SMITH, JR. 


RMADILLO STALKING, once the public gets the 
A hang of it, may supplant some other well 
known outdoor sports. 

Ordinary hunting, no doubt, will pale for anyone 
who has matched wits with nature’s mini-tank. 
Once a fisherman ties into a 12-pound armadillo 
with an elastic band around its tail, he could never 
look a trout straight in the eye and keep his self- 
respect. Greased pig chasing has a little of the 
flavor of the sport, but none of the suspense. While 
not as gory as bullfighting, one never knows when 
a nearsighted armadillo will come charging your 
way emitting a series of horrible snorts. 

My son Scott survived what is, as far as I know, 
the first recorded charge of an armadillo against a 
human being. Not every 11-year-old faced with a 
charging, snorting armadillo, if you will pardon a 
parental plug, would have presence of mind to 
know what to do. He leaped upward lifting his legs 
as high off the ground as he could. This is precisely 
the right maneuver to exercise under the circum- 
stances. When he came down the armadillo was 
gone. It disappeared right under his legs. He was 
standing over its burrow. 
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The first thing you learn when you do battle with 
armadillos is they have foxholes everywhere. To 
catch an armadillo it is absolutely essential that 
you prevent him from diving underground. Once 
he has submerged not even a Sherman tank could 
pull him up again. Your only hope then is to go and 
find another armadillo. 

If you are hunting along the green parkways 
beside the Sunshine State Parkway about dusk you 
should have little trouble finding another armadillo 
out grubbing for ants. According to a Florida State 
Trooper who sirened up to inquire why we were 
galloping about swinging a plastic dishpan, a rain- 
coat, a short handled shovel and an elastic cord, 
there are almost as many armadillos as cars along 
the parkway. What the several hundred other mo- 
torists who saw us thought we were doing there is 
no way to tell. Only the trooper stopped to ask, and 
he quickly became an enthusiastic rooter on our 
side. He grunted that armadillos were grubbing up 
the landscaping in their nightly search for bugs. 

With the blessings of the law, we cornered our 
very next armadillo out in the open. Scott plugged 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the nearest burrow with the shovel. The armadillo 
dived for the hole and did a back flip as Scott tried 
to pin him under a bright yellow raincoat. Zipping 
out a sleeve, the tiny tank headed for the foxhole 
I was guarding. I plopped on him with the dishpan. 
Only his armor-plated tail stuck out. 


Our moment of victory posed a perplexing prob- 
lem. What was the nature of the beast we had cap- 
tured? Neophytes in armadillo lore, we did not 
even know if one came equipped with teeth. Claws 
that could dig burrows might serve as weapons as 
well. Naturally, our curiosity was aroused, and the 
first thing we did upon arriving home was to look 
up armadillo in our encyclopedia. Remarkable 
beast: Who would have guessed no boy armadillo 
ever has a sister? Armadillos, it seems, run to iden- 
tical quadruplets; produced from one egg cell that 
divides. Each mother bears either all girls or all 
boys so alike that even she can’t tell Susie from Sal. 


We needn’t have worried about a counterattack 
from under the dishpan, though. The armadillo’s 
sticky tongue is death on bugs but not much of a 
weapon in mortal combat. 


To get a better look at our quarry Scott sat on 
the pan while I lashed the elastic cord to the pro- 
truding tail. When Scott jumped up the pan flew 
off and the armadillo scampered about 12 feet 
before I could raise the cord high enough to get his 
hind feet off the ground and he came inching back. 
He made several more long runs. The nearest com- 
parison I can think of to battling an armadillo with 
elastic tied to his tail is fighting a bonefish on a 
handline. 


Soon, however, he shrewdly changed his tactics. 
He settled down to an easy, relaxed trot at the end 
of the cord, not unlike a Dachshund decked out for 
a costume party as a knight in armor. Like proud 
dog owners taking our pet for a walk, Scott and I 
paced along behind him. Too late, we knew we were 
outmaneuvered. He dived into a hole camouflaged 
with grass. I wrapped the cord around an arm and 
heaved back, but underground the advantage is all 
with the armadillo. Relentlessly, he clawed his way 
deeper. With both wrists entwined in the cord I 
braced both feet at the mouth of his cave and gave 
one last pull. 


I left the ground, as though in a state of levitation, 
as the elastic cord slipped off the armadillo’s tail. 
The cord left a red welt on one arm, but in the 
excitement I didn’t notice it. 


“What happened to your arm?” my wife asked 
when we finally reached home that night. 


“Oh that,” I said nonchalantly. “I got that arma- 
dillo stalking. You should have seen the big one 
that got away.” © 
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Outdoor Outlines 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


We 1s A factor which affects the lives of 
everybody. To the plane pilot or ship’s skipper 
it is a matter of life or death. Weather is the farmer’s 
bread and butter. A drought or flood may wipe him 
out. But, a gentle rain can often mean prosperity, 
and in a similar manner, weather is a vital factor 
to the fisherman. 


Many different gadgets of all sizes and shapes for 
various ways in predicting the weather are in use 
by many thousands of fishermen, for the smart 
fellows prefer to watch the weather and “fish the 
fronts.” 


“Fronts,” according to the weatherman, are lead- 
ing edges of air masses that continually move across 
the country, in a general west to east direction. 
When they pass over a given spot, a change occurs. 
In almost every case, this also causes an important 
change in fishing conditions. 


Because these air masses affect variables which 
influence fish behavior, anglers can predict fishing 
results easier by considering the fronts and ignoring 
lesser elements such as wind and rainfall. Actually 
it is simple to “fish the fronts” and it’s probably one 
of the surest ways to guarantee fishing success. 


Today, it is relatively easy to trace the passage 
of these fronts across the country. Newspaper, radio 
and television forecasts will help plan your fishing 
trips, so that you will be at your favorite fishing 
spot at the exact time that the front is passing 
through. 


A number of my friends fish by the barometer. 
When the barometer starts to fall they look for a 
change in the weather, on the stormy side—fish will 
generally head for deep water and protection. On a 
rising barometer, the weather clears and fish move 
into shallow waters after food. Mother Nature en- 
dowed the fish, like animals, with a built-in barom- 
eter of their own. 


Some folks, even my Uncle Herman, swear by 
the old adage, “when the wind is from the west the 
fish bite best—when the wind is from the east the 
fish bite the least.” 


The above reasoning may be okay for a lot of 
folks but not for this angler. I believe that the best 
time to go fishing is when you have the time, be- 
cause there is more to fishing than just catching 
fish. Now, don’t get me wrong because I love to 
catch fish as well as the next guy, but if the fish 
fail to take my lure I still enjoy being in the great 
outdoors. @ 
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By ELGIN WHITE 


UTDOOR PUBLICATIONS have always plugged for 

the betterment of boating, water recreation 

and allowing everyone to enjoy the fulfillment of 

our magnificent waterways. We plan to do so in 

this magazine, but in the process we at times like 

to throw in a few hints and suggestions that could 
readily be classified as a word to the wise. 

Boating accidents, just as automobile accidents, 
are practically inevitable as the number of boats on 
Florida waters increases. Still, through the fine work 
of the Florida Boating Council, the various sheriff’s 
organizations, and the Coast Guard, boating acci- 
dents have been kept at a minimum here in Florida. 
But accidents do happen, and a recent tragedy on 
the Rainbow River where a thoughtless water skier 
killed a woman who was fishing is inexcusable. 

Again, we say we will fight for the rights of boat 
operators, of all kinds, to enjoy their sport. But 
let’s face it .. . water skiing is quite dangerous for 
those who are not properly instructed in the sport. 
And water skiers are bringing a lot of headaches 
upon themselves. 

The accident that happened on the Rainbow River 
was caused because the skier obviously didn’t ob- 
serve the universal rule of thumb in close or tight 
waters ... keep it slow. 

There is no law in that section of the river stating 
skiers or boaters must maintain a 5 m.p.h. limit. 
But if this kind of thing persists, there may soon 
be. Not only in the Rainbow River but all over the 
state if skiers and cowboy boatmen keep up with 
this sort of negligence. 

The Florida Boating Council has been approached 
about doing something about policing or maintain- 
ing certain speeds in areas such as this. The FBC 
has no such authority. The action must begin at a 
local level, from the county commissioners or from 
the municipalities themselves. If they will institute 
such action, then legislation might be forthcoming 
to put speed limits in certain Florida waterways. 

Again, the Council emphasizes it does not want 
to see this. Harold Parr of the Florida Boating 
Council said, “There is absolutely no desire on the 
part of the Florida Boating Council or any state 
agency to kill off skiing or any other water or 


Florida boating enthusiasts have first call and first chance 
at the famous sport of “bottling” in the Keys. You can find 
a lot of interesting botiles—and lots of interesting people. 
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“Bottling” Sport 


a favorite boating pastime around the many islands in the Keys is to 


search for exotic bottles—some from hundreds of years ago 


boating recreational activity. But in cases like this, 
water skiers create their own problems. Florida is 
blessed with thousands of miles of fine, open skiing 
water, there is really no need for any skier to pene- 
trate tight areas such as Rainbow River. The skiers 
must police themselves rather than be policed by 
others.” 


OcTOBER BOATING finds interest picking up a great 
deal for the water sport in the Florida Keys. Though 
October is right smack dab in the middle of the 
hurricane season, boaters really take to the waters 
in the Keys in this delightful month. I care not 
what others may say, but I say the month of Octo- 
ber is the most beautiful month of all the year for 
outdoor activity in Florida. The temperatures usu- 
ally average between 70-75 in the daytime and 
between 45-55 at night, and you just can’t get better 
temps than that. 

Anyhow, because of the delightful weather, our 
boating brethren flit up and down the entire chain 
of islands forming the Florida Keys with a sort of 
abandon. 

Which brings up a problem. It is natural for a 
boatman to see all that great expanse of water, 

(Continued on next page) 


You can buy a houseboat like this for a song—if 
you're buying a whole opera. Houseboating is fast 


cise 


becoming the “in” thing with skippers these days. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
usually calm and flat, and rev ’er up and head for 
the wide open spaces. . . all too often to land on a 
sand bar! Those brightly hued waters in the Keys 
aren’t colored that way just for looks. They mean 
some places are deeper than others. 

Boating in the Keys is a marvelous experience, 
if you'll use a little common sense. All that water 
ain’t all that deep! The darker the water turns to 
deep green the deeper the water. Many waterways 
around the various islands in the Keys are hardly 
deeper than a kid’s wading pool. There are dark 
channels you can move through simply by looking 
for the deeper green water, so stick with them. Of 
course, it all depends upon the size of your boat, 
too, but most of us running around in Keys waters 
aren’t exactly doing so in an inner-tube. Most boats 
are from 18 feet length, and larger. 

But boatmen going into the keys for the first time 
are in for a trip of sheer delight. One of the favorite 
pastimes of Keys folk is “bottling,” moving from 
island to island and searching the sands for old 
glass bottles that have been washed ashore in eons 
past. Some real relics have emerged from the coral 
in the Keys and some of them are really quite 
valuable. It is a treasure hunt in a way, with bottles 
being the quarry rather than pieces of eight. 

Several shops in the Keys, and especially at Key 
West, feature exotic bottles, some dating back to 
the 18th century, that have been found around the 
waters and throughout the islands that make up 
this enchanting part of Florida. 

You gotta know where to look, though. If you’re 
planning a boating jaunt through the Keys with a 
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bottling expedition in mind, check with some of the 
locals and find out where the most logical places 
might be. There are umpteen thousand islands in 
that chain and you could be looking a long, long 
time and finding nothing but beer cans. 


IF YOU DON’T THINK houseboating has really taken 
“a-holt” as the old Crackers would say, ask the 
manufacturers. 

We have been checking with various firms build- 
ing houseboats, and two Southern outfits, namely 
Jack Beachem’s Lazy Days outfit in Buford, Georgia 
and Jim Boehm’s Seagoing Houseboats in Florence, 
Alabama, and they are about six to eight months 
behind on orders alone. What a situation to be in! 

We used one of Beachem’s Lazy Days houseboats 
on a recent gourmet’s cruise through the Florida 
Keys and it was a dandy. It oughta be, Jack had 
a price tag of a mere 80 grand on it. But it was a 
real yacht, and I suppose there were $80,000 worth 
of appointments on it. It was 50 feet long, com- 
pletely air-conditioned, had a magnificent stereo 
system aboard, and was powered by two 250 HP 
diesels that pushed her through the waters at about 
35 mph. That’s some going for a 50-foot houseboat 
with that kind of equipment aboard. 

The Seagoing craft is another plush baby. In fact, 
right at this moment we’re planning to use a Sea- 
going on a cruise all the way around Florida from 
Fernandina Beach to Pensacola, pointing out the 
newest facilities for boatmen around the state. This 
trip is going to take a year, all told, for it will be 
done in four segments. 

Don’t think for a moment houseboating isn’t tak- 
ing over. In addition to John Erving’s Surfside Six 
rental outfit in Kissimmee and St. Petersburg, 
houseboats are now available at Flamingo in Ever- 
glades National Park, and we understand another 
concern is going into the rentals in the Keys. @ 
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one of the important safety features of small fishing craft is a low center 


of gravity, which can make the sit-down angling styles a bit awkward 


HAVE BEEN LOOKING over a_ suggested practice 

course for salt water fly fishermen. The idea is for 
the fishermen to throw flies (after a single false 
cast) at 30-inch targets out to a distance of 70 feet. 
Fly fishermen may not have multiplied very rapidly 
but they certainly have come along in ability. Ten 
years ago a 70-foot cast was an exhibition proposi- 
tion. Better equipment and contact with tourna- 
ment casters have made the difference and plenty of 
fishermen throw that far without effort today. 

When ordinary fly fishermen learned a few years 
back that they could actually fire almost as far as 
pluggers and spincasters they went wild for dis- 
tance and the rod manufacturers went wild for dis- 
tance rods. For a while the main requirement of a 
fly fishing expert was that he be able to throw line 
a country mile. For a while I grumbled at this tend- 
ency but now that almost everyone can work out 
70 feet with a little practice (and good tackle), I 
believe the distance craze had a good effect. The 
little tricks that get you distance with a fly are the 
same things that enable you to cast in a high wind 
and with bulky flies. 

Today’s salt water fly rod is also an excellent bass 
bugging stick. It’s generally 8% to a little over 9 
feet long and is lighter than the bamboo trout rods 
of my youth. If you use it correctly there’s no rea- 
son why it should be hard work since the line 
manufacturers have come up with wondrous things 
in tapers. 

To non-fly-fishermen a tapered line is simply a 
line built in varying thicknesses so that it’s easier 
to cast. A “forward taper” is simply a heavy section 
up front with smaller line back of it. You cast the 
big part and the smaller part runs through the 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN | 


guides easily. A good forward taper will enable a 
beginner to throw 70 feet within a couple of prac- 
tice sessions. 

Imbued with the thought that fly fishing is essen- 
tially a delicate sport, some anglers are scared of 
the bigger rods, not realizing that with large flies 
and bugs the very light stick can be more work than 
a 9-foot brute. Once the timing is acquired a big 
rod can mean an economy of effort. 

In bass fishing weedy lakes I like to use big, 
powerful rods, not only because they push a big 
bug with ease but because they’re a help when I 
get hung up and want to simply take both hands 
and yank loose. 

Both hands on a fly rod while playing a fish is no 
longer a disgrace. It’s standard operating procedure 
of many salt water fishermen, and at least one salt 
water rod is built with a grip for the second fist. Of 
course you can get enormous leverage with two 
hands and you must use a little restraint. 

The practice course for salt water fly fishermen 
was proposed by Jim Green, a tournament caster 
who designs rods for Fenwick in California. Not 
only has Jim set it up for big streamers and long 
throws, but he has inserted a rule against more than 
one false cast before a cast at a target. 

That’s good business because, like fighters who 
“leave their fights in the gymnasium,” many fly 
casters use up their fishing time and energy with 
false casting. If timing is right, one or two false 
casts will get you as far as a dozen. 

In salt water fly fishing, and with schooling bass, 
it’s often necessary to get off a cast as quickly as 
possible, and waving pretty false casts doesn’t show 
the fly to the fish; in many cases it scares the 
stuffing out of them. 

The newest fly fishing equipment for heavy fish- 
ing is top-notch stuff and the new crop of fly fisher- 
men knows how to use it. 


UsERS OF CANE POLES who have never tried a 
short length of fly line and artificial bugs or flies 
have something to look forward to. A feature of the 

(Continued on next page) 


A MonArk Pro with fisherman’s perch forward. A padded 
bench fits on the two gunwale rails visible here, and 
the angler is able to “sit almost as high as he stands.” 


(Continued from preceding page) 
flyline that’s not noted by some users is that it floats 
and can serve as a delicate bobber with small natu- 
ral baits in addition to making casting easier. 
When casting artificials and using a 12-foot pole 
with 14 feet of line and leader you end up with 26 
feet of distance and much fly casting is done for no 


more reach than that. 


SOME OF THE FINEST guide skiffs have a high seat 
in the bow for the fisherman, maybe with arm rests 
and a back. This is noted often in the Keys where 
the angler’s perch is frequently mounted on a large 
plywood base which can be removed when desired. 
Those are generally pretty sturdy boats, and the 
dude can ride there even while under way with the 
boat planing across a choppy bay. 

Bass anglers sometimes rig up the same thing on 
smaller boats, although the fisherman may want to 
get off his roost when travelling at high speed. 
There is no reason why such an outfit need be 
dangerous although I am a little suspicious of high, 
swivel seats. 

One of the important safety features of small 
fishing boats is a low center of gravity which may 
make sit-down fishing pretty awkward. One boat 
designer told me he would like to install fishing 
seats that came a bit above the gunwale, but he was 
afraid passengers would insist on riding there, even 
when the boat was at high speed in violent ma- 
neuvers. 

About the neatest factory high chair is one that 
appears on the “Pro,” a 15-foot aluminum model 
by MonArk of Monticello, Arkansas 71655. The seat 
is a padded bench that can be adjusted forward and 
back and sits in the bow, sliding on rails on the 
gunwales. It’s a fine fishing boat, taking up to a 40- 
horse motor with no strain although the bottom is 
basically a johnboat. It would be easier riding with 
some V in the bow, but that would do away with 
the flat surface the angler puts his feet on. When 
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An interesting addition to the folding boat market is this 
Lonan collapsing aluminum cartopper. It weighs 125 pounds, 
is 12-feet long and can use outboards up to 14-horsepower. 


going fast the fisherman would want to get lower. 
The seat is demountable. 

Standing in a boat all day can become work, 
especially if there’s constant wave motion. Frankly 
my back gets a little tired as the years go on and 
I’d just as soon sit down now and then. 

Just how much your altitude affects the fishing 
turns into quite a discussion. A fish’s vision is such 
that he doesn’t see above-surface objects for great 
distances around him, but if he’s quite close in 
shallow water he gets a good look at anything up 
high. Neutral clothing can help and white clothing 
is accepted as a bad fish spooker. A quick move- 
ment can scare fish for considerable distance on a 
shallow flat. 

I’ve heard the argument that it does no good to 
get up high to make a long cast since the higher you 
get in the boat the farther the fish can see you any- 
way, and part of your advantage is neutralized. 
Generally, though, you gain more than you lose. 

A great many bass are caught by people wading 
very deep and flipping little short casts. It’s hard 
to do a very good job of casting anyway if you’re 
up to your armpits. 

Last summer I watched a fly fisherman using an 
automatic reel and carrying a can of beer in his left 
hand. He was just flipping the casts for 20 feet or 
so but was doing all right using only one hand for 
his fishing. As low as he was in the water I doubt 
if he needed to cast more than 15 feet. Anyway, he 
was almost up to his neck. It appears that fish 
aren’t afraid of submerged parts of your anatomy 
as long as you don’t make abrupt movements. 


ANOTHER WADING THING: I have a pair of no-press 
pants with which I’ve been wading wet. Until re- 
cently clothes that had been waded in could get you 
offer of a dime on almost any street corner. A while 
back I went wade-fishing with those stay-pressed 
pants, climbed back in a boat and went five miles 
in the hot sun, planning to change when I got to the 
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car. But on the way my stay-pressed pants dried 
out and the crease stayed sharp so I never bothered 
to change and ate dinner in a restaurant with 
tablecloths. 

Of course I’m not one of the ten best-dressed men 
but I guess I looked about as good as I ever do. 


I HAVE BEEN INTERESTED in folding boats because 
there’s a definite need for them with travel trailers 
and camping vehicles that don’t haul trailers. A 
new idea is a 12-foot aluminum Fold-A-Boat pro- 
duced by Lonan Manufacturing Company, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. It weighs 125 pounds, takes up to a 
14-horse motor and folds flat. The folded package is 
long but takes up little space. 


“SUSPENSION LURES” is my own term for lack of 
anything better and maybe it will make me famous. 

A “suspension lure” is one that weighs almost 
exactly the same as the amount of water it dis- 
places, and it has definite uses I’ll bet some of you 
never even thought of. 

It won’t mean anything to crude characters who 
figure a bait either floats or sinks and that’s all 
there is to it, but a sinking lure that goes down 
slowly has an important place. Ten years ago a 
dentist, in Miami I believe it was, made some cast- 
ing jigs with bucktail and a lightweight metal that 
allowed them to sink very slowly. I think he was 
just experimenting and I don’t know what hap- 
pened to the project. I don’t even have his name 
any more but it was a wonderful idea. 

They were too light for anything but a spinning 
rod and I had a fistfull of them around before I used 


Shakespeare Purist is a recent addition to list of big 
game fly reels, and is built for the heaviest fishing 
at a price considerably less than those “custom” types 
heretofore demanded for the king-size string stretchers. 
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them much, but a guy I took fishing with me 
grabbed a couple like money from home. He used 
them over grass beds and last week he came over 
in a bad humor having lost his last one. 


With those lightweight jigs he could fish at any 
level and he made the most of it. He knew just how 
long it would take one to sink to the depth he 
figured he’d get action and he used these things on 
bass, crappie, salt water trout and snook. I haven’t 
heard about them lately. I guess the principle was 
too subtle for most fishermen. 


The same type of thing is what makes the old- 
fashioned, torpedo-shaped plugcasting lure so use- 
ful. You can reel it fast and cause a gentle ripple on 
the surface or you can whip it along and make it 
sound like a bunch of coot taking off—or you can 
reel it slowly and probe as far down as you want it 
to go. 


And some kind of streamer flies can be made to 
work the same way. A big, bushy fly with a light- 
weight hook will sink very slowly, can be snatched 
across the surface or lowered clear to the bottom. 
I have even made streamers with small corks on 
them to keep them from sinking too deeply during 
a slow retrieve. You see the good about having 
something that sinks very slowly is that you can 
keep it coming at a slow speed without letting it 
sink too far. 


Now TuHarT It’s been out for a while I’ve heard 
nothing but praise for the Shakespeare 1898 Purist 
H.D. fly reel. It was built to do the same work as 
the hundred dollar plus reels sold by Fin Nor and 
Seamaster and intended for heavy fishing with a fly 
rod. It costs around $65. 


Evidently bar stock aluminum is the best ma- 
terial for this kind of equipment. It has to be tough 
to withstand the pressures of tightly-packed line 
and it has to have a smooth drag to handle long 
runs. Evidently the new Shakespeare does that. 


I am not plugging this over other reels of the type 
but I mention it in particular as a good example of 
the big game fly reel well under a hundred bucks. 


Far as I KNow the glass rods without metal fer- 
rules are still working. I’ve seen at least five makes 
and haven’t heard of any failures in late models. 
I’ve used Fenwick, Hardy and Berkley versions and 
have waggled the South Bend kind. Those I’ve 
tried were fly rods but the system works with other 
types as well. The big merit is that the connections 
don’t freeze through exposure to humidity or salt 
water. 


Some of those I’ve used tended to loosen after 
considerable casting and they should be checked 
occasionally, tightened preferably with a twisting 
motion. @ 
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Canvasback 


Ring-necked Duck 
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Scuba-Dooba 
Ducks 


some waterfowl are adapted to life anywhere—on 
land, on sea, in the air—and underwater 


By GENE SMITH 


A’ ACROSS THE LAND keen eyes are scanning 
early morning skies. Eager ears strain to cap- 
ture the distant calls of ducks just arrived from 
the nesting grounds of the North, or the eerie sigh- 
ing of the wings of thousands of birds swinging 
steadily southward high overhead. 

An Indiana farmboy, pail in hand, pauses briefly 
to watch a great wedge of canvasbacks, outlined 
against a leaden sky, pass on into nothingness on 
tireless wings. The fall migration has begun—to 
the duck hunter, easily the most spectacular 
parade ever staged. 

From Alberta and Saskatchewan they come, 
sweeping almost the entire continent in their mys- 
terious passage. From southern Manitoba and the 
duck factories of the Dakotas they pour in restless 
flights down through the great imaginary corridors 
men call flyways, enroute to the wintering grounds. 

Some will settle on the Atlantic seaboard. Some 
will choose inland lakes and flooded fields of man’s 


A hunter may take in a day any combination 
of ringneck and/or scaup that totals four. 
Both are popular with Florida hunters, the 
tingneck being partial to inland waters; 
the scaup (or bluebill) preferring coastal 
bays. Florida will have a scaup-only post- 
season hunt in certain restricted areas. 


Drake 
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design. Some flights will terminate in the bays and 
tidal creeks of the states along the Gulf of Mexico. 
Some will span the Gulf to winter in the warm 
latitudes of the other Americas and their islands. 

On the contrary, some members of the hardier 
breeds will be reluctant to leave the northern 
United States. For reasons known only to them, 
many ducks will brave the ice and wind as long 
as possible—some with dire consequences—before 
drifting southward below the freeze line, where 
food is more easily obtained and the rigorous hard- 
ships of northern winter less severe. 

But our attention turns, invariably, to the many 
thousands of birds that flock into the wide bays, 
lakes and coastal marshes of Florida, where they 
alternately feed, rest and gabble with fellow 
travelers while waiting for spring. These are the 
ducks and geese that hold the interest of Florida’s 
30-odd thousand waterfowl hunters, a breed of 
sportsmen who acknowledge and cherish a special 
kinship with all North American waterfowl—from 
the noble Canada goose to the jocular little ruddy 
duck. 

There are forty-odd kinds of ducks found on our 
continent. Over half of them are represented in 
Florida every winter, including at least ten species 
of the group known as dabbling, or surface-feeding, 
ducks (wood duck, mallard, black duck, pintail, 
widgeon, the teals and others). Of the other major 
subfamily of ducks, the diving, or bay ducks, Florida 
is visited by canvasback, redhead, lesser scaup, ring- 
necked duck, and a few others worth knowing 
about. 

The divers comprise about a fifth of the annual 
duck harvest in the Atlantic flyway states—and a 

(Continued on next page) 


Scaup Duck 


(Continued from preceding page) 
much greater proportion of the Florida kill, where 
ringnecks, scaup, or bluebill, and redheads abound. 

Florida also gets a fair share of the ruddy duck, 
which also dives to feed but is actually in a sub- 
family all his own, and of the merganser clan, ap- 
propriately called “fish ducks.’ Mergansers are not 
famous for their table qualities due to the decidedly 
strong flavor imparted to their flesh by their sea- 
food diet. (Coots, too, while not really ducks but 
members of the rail family, dive for food and mingle 
with ducks.) 

All the true diving ducks but two share at least 
one common trait—that of running along on the 
water when taking off. Whereas the dabblers al- 
ways bound straight up for a distance and then 
level off into flight, the typical diver does not. Some, 
like the big American, or common, merganser, must 
lumber along for quite a way, wings and legs 
a-churning, before getting into the air. Other divers, 
like the agile ringneck, patter lightly along for only 
a short distance before they’re airborne. 

One of the exceptions to the running takeoff rule 
is the handsome little hooded merganser, which can 
jump vertically from the water with the best of the 
dabblers. If in no particular hurry, however, he 
might make a short running start. But the real non- 
conformist of the diving duck crowd is the buffle- 
head, which has the unique ability to emerge from 
a deep dive and launch directly into full flight with- 
out missing a stroke! He can literally pop out of the 
water at full speed—much like a_submarine- 
launched Polaris missile—and be up, up and away 
before you can say “bufflehead.” 

All the submarine ducks, those that can fly 
underwater, are fascinating in one way or another. 
For the sake of getting better acquainted with 
them, let’s highlight some of their field marks, be- 
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havior characteristics and sporting qualities. In this 
way the hunter, whether old at the game or a young 
gunner just getting his feet wet, can enrich his days 
in the marsh and on the bay a little more this year. 
More and more, waterfowlers are learning that half 
the fun afield is in learning about their ducks. 
Besides being educational, however, it helps them 
discover favorite feeding areas; it helps them to 
identify birds on the wing; it teaches them about 
the edibility of any species; and it helps with proper 
management of waterfowl through safe harvests 
—all very practical information, and necessary. 

Show me a veteran duck hunter and [ll show 
you a canvasback fan. For thousands of gunners 
the “can” is number one among all game ducks. It 
is easy to see why. This bird is very everything: 
very large, very flavorful, very handsome, and, 
therefore, very popular. Partly because of these 
qualities, in some years he is very scarce. 

These great waterfowl are also very fast. They 
have been clocked at over 70 miles per hour when 
pressed by airplane, indicating the strength with 
which they fly. They are late migrants in the fall. 
Many get caught in the throes of winter on their 
favorite northern waters, and many die. 

The “can” is a master diver and swimmer, using 
feet and wings for propulsion underwater. The 
retriever that can overtake even a crippled canvas- 
back has earned his place in the blind. 

It’s too bad more cans don’t make it to Florida. 
Most of those using the Atlantic flyway stop off in 
the Virginia and Carolina marshes. Florida harvests 
only a little over 3% of the flyway total of canvas- 
backs. These are mostly confined to the large bays 
and coastal flats of north and northwest Florida, 
where some move inland to large lakes to feed and 
then back to the coast to raft up in great flocks for 
the night. 

Cans usually stay offshore during the day but 
drift in toward shore to feed early and late. They 
utilize mostly plant material for food, with a few 
mollusks, insects and sometimes small fishes also 
included. This duck dives to depths of up to 30 feet 
to feed. He pulls up aquatic plants and hauls them 
to the surface before dining on the tender roots. 
Back topside he often gets robbed by other ducks, 
who like to eat but don’t like to work. 

The canvasback is often seen in company with 
the redhead, which he resembles. But actually, the 
can’s rich chestnut-red head is redder than the red- 
head’s! The best single distinguishing feature, 
though, is the canvasback’s long, sloping forehead 
and bill, which, in profile, is shaped just like a big 
wedge. The redhead’s profile shows a distinctly 
rounded head and a shorter bill. 

Since the canvasback’s name should tell us some- 
thing, let it be said that his back is dusky white 
like canvas; it turns water like canvas; and it also 
turns shot like heavy canvas would. 
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Common Goldeneye 


In flight, cans usually form magnificent V’s if 
traveling any distance. Both sexes show the same 
color pattern aloft: dark head and neck, light wings 
and belly and dark rump and tail. They fly with 
their long necks and heads fully outstretched. 

The redhead, though slightly smaller than the 
canvasback, rivals him for favor with duck hunters. 
His food consists of a higher proportion of plant 
matter than any other diving duck’s, which ac- 
counts for his being rated near the top as a table 
bird. 

Female redheads have a yellowish-brown head 
and whitish feathers about the chin. Their backs 
are brown, making them easily mistaken for female 
scaup or ringneck at a distance. 

This duck is similar to the canvasback in habits 
as well as in appearance and taste. They, too, fly in 
V formations on long flights, but move about the 
feeding grounds in loose flocks. They are restless 
ducks, often rising from the water for no apparent 
reason only to resettle a short distance away. Their 
white breasts are visible a long way off in flight. 

Redheads prefer the big bays, too, but use inland 
lakes and brackish backwaters if they find foods to 
their liking. They are not seagoing ducks at all, 
though, in the sense that some waterfowl are. 

One interesting habit redheads have is taking 
daily “constitutionals,” long, high flights to and fro 
high over the feeding grounds just for the fun of it. 
They trade this way, usually twice a day, early and 
late. It is a remarkable show. 

Redheads are top gunning. They ordinarily circle 
the decoys several times in wide, descending arcs 
before finally pitching in. They decoy without much 
coaxing if the blocks are just right and many times 
they will re-circle even after the shooting starts 
and pitch back in! 
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Bufflehead 


These great waterfowl are found throughout Flor- 
ida, where 41% of the entire Atlantic flyway’s red- 
head harvest is taken. 

Much more plentiful than the redhead is another 
pair of look-alikes, the ringneck and the lesser 
scaup. These middle sized diving ducks provide the 
great bulk of Florida’s duck hunting, as is indicated 
by harvest records showing 57% of the flyway’s 
ringnecks and 36% of the scaup are killed by 
Florida hunters, leaving the balances for the gun- 
ners in the other 16 states in the Atlantic flyway! 


The ringneck’s indistinct brown collar is not as 
good an identifying mark as its white bill rings— 
one near the tip and one at the base. These are 
found in both drake and duck, and are, of course, 
the basis for this duck’s other popular name, ring- 
bill. 


This is chiefly an inland duck, plentiful on fresh 
water lakes and big reservoirs. They can make quick 
getaways—and their busy wings fairly whistle as 
they do so. They are not exactly a rare delicacy in 
the eating department but they are very good. They 
feed on aquatic plants. 


The scaup, or bluebill, can very easily be con- 
fused with the ringneck. The male scaup is black 
headed and gray backed. His sides are white and 
his wing patch, or speculum, is also white. But the 
females of both the scaup and ringneck are gener- 
ally brownish on the back and both have whitish 
breasts. To further make things difficult, each has 
white about the base of the bill. Here is a difference 
to look for: The female ringneck has a distinct 
white eye ring, which is lacking in the female scaup. 
And don’t forget the bill rings. Both sexes of the 
ringneck have them. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Other differences in these two species help the 
hunter in identifying his game: The male ringneck’s 
head has a slightly crested effect while the bluebill 
drake’s head is rounded; and both sexes of the ring- 
neck have a pearl gray speculum while both the 
male and female scaup have a white speculum, or 
wing color patch. 

Both scaup and ringneck are excellent divers, but 
the scaup feed less discriminately. Therefore, the 
latter rate only fair in our book as table birds. Some 
scaup will be very plump and tasty while others 
will be too strong and foul smelling to clean, much 
less to cook. Those on the salt water bays are usu- 
ally the gamy ones. They seem to get that way 
particularly late in the season. 

Only a few greater scaup are taken in Florida. 
They winter farther north. These ducks can be 
identified by their slightly larger size and by a 
greenish sheen to their dark heads. The lesser 
scaup’s black head has a purplish sheen in sunlight. 
Also, the speculum of the greater scaup is longer, 
covers more wing area. 

The bluebill tames quite easily on the wintering 
grounds. They can be found in downtown lakes, in 
city park ponds and in residential area lakes, and 
have been known to accept a handout of popcorn 
or bread if not crowded. They are handsome fellows 
and add much to the scenery. 

Another brace of diving waterfowl with similar- 
ities consists of the goldeneye and the bufflehead, 
two beautiful little black and white ducks, neither 
of which is a sought-after game species. Only a few 
come to Florida, anyway. 

The male bufflehead is the duck with the big, 
swollen head with the tremendous white patch. 
(Due to the head size this duck was once called 
“buffalohead.”) His mate is less conspicuously 
marked but does have a small white patch behind 
her eye. They fly low over the water in small flocks 
and may be found on river, lake, bay or ocean. 

The common goldeneye, also called whistler be- 
cause of his noisy wings, mostly winters on the 
northeastern seacoasts and in the Great Lakes 
region. A few are seen in north Florida. The bright 
yellow eye is quite striking in this duck. It accounts 
for another popular name for him, brasseye. 

The goldeneye drake also has a white beauty 
mark, though it’s much smaller than that of the 
bufflehead drake, and is located between the eye 
and the base of the bill. The female goldeneye has 
a plain brown head. 

Goldeneyes always nest in trees. Buffleheads usu- 
ally do, but will resort readily to a hole in a bank, 
much like a kingfisher or bank swallow, if nesting 
trees are unavailable—or already taken. Both spe- 
cies use old woodpecker holes or natural cavities. 
They do not prepare the nesting holes themselves. 

The ruddy duck is a teal size little fellow with a 
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carefree outlook on life. The male is a smart looking 
brown duck with a black cap, a stiff, fan-shaped 
tail and a bright blue, slightly upturned bill. The 
female is buffy brown. She does not carry her tail 
upright like the male. Both have white on their 
cheeks, his being pure white; hers, a little dirty. 

This fellow is so perfectly adapted for swimming 
and diving, he is practically helpless on land. His 
legs are positioned so far back on his body—a typi- 
cal diving duck structure—that he must resort to 
sliding along on his belly after only a few clumsy 
steps. 

His aviation is sometimes a bit ludicrous. Taking 
off, he is erratic and “bumpy,” apparently from 
bottomheaviness. His irregular wingbeats make 
flight, even after takeoff, uneven and awkward. 
Ruddies are not at all shy, and they are excellent 
table birds. They are found throughout Florida. 
It’s just too bad they’re not as big as the other 
plentiful ducks. 

In some parts of the country the ruddy is called 
spiketail, butterball and dipperduck—the last be- 
cause of his grebe-like diving skill. 

The three mergansers are interesting enough— 
and beautiful—but, like the bufflehead and golden- 
eye, are not very popular as game for the pot. The 
hooded merganser is the only one with any real 
value as an eating duck. Mergansers in general have 
long, sawtoothed bills for grasping fish, the predom- 
inant food of this group. 

Hooded mergansers are the second most common 
of the three species in Florida. They are found only 
in the northern two-thirds of the state. The males 
are elegant birds with large, white-crested heads. 
(Their crest shows a black border and is even more 
conspicuous than that of the bufflehead’s all-white 
head marking.) The hooded winters in fresh water, 
feeding on frogs, small fishes, tadpoles, insects and 
a few plants. It is the smallest of the mergansers— 
and one of the fastest ducks that fly. 

The common, or American, merganser is the 
largest of the three, but the red-breasted is the 
most voracious fish-eater—and the most unpalat- 
able. It is also the most common of the three, being 
found throughout the state. 

Of the maritime ducks, the scoters, the eiders 
and the old squaw, Floridians see very little, if any. 
Only rarely will these birds move so far south. Like 
the harlequin duck, they are largely confined to the 
New England coast. 

One species of diving duck is extinct, the Labra- 
dor duck. The last one on record was shot on Long 
Island, New York in 1875. It is an example of why 
we must have strict regulations governing the tak- 
ing of waterfowl. The Labrador duck was apparently 
annihilated solely because of the recklessness of 
men who did not know—or care—that it was not 
an abundant species to start with. It was sought for 
its flesh, its eggs and its feathers, even being merci- 
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lessly slaughtered while flightless during the moult- 
ing season! 

Such a disaster must never be repeated—and will 
not be if reason, knowledge and money can prevent 
it: 

Waterfowl hunters have supported their sport 
with the purchase of special privilege hunting 
stamps since 1934, the year the duck stamp went 
on sale for $1.00. The funds went largely to pur- 
chase or lease property for the maintenance of 
waterfowl refuges. In 1949 the cost was upped to 
$2.00. It went to $3.00 in 1958. Every duck hunter 
sixteen years old and over buys one, as do a great 
many stamp collectors around the country. Acqui- 
sition and preservation of vital wetlands in the 
breeding grounds is essential to the future of North 
American waterfowl. This doesn’t come free. 

The governments of both the United States and 
Canada, with a host of private organizations and 
foundations, like Ducks Unlimited and the Jack 
Miner Sanctuary, in Canada, are working to combat 
the drastic reduction of suitable nesting habitat in 
the north. Their success in providing and preserving 
wetlands, combined with favorable weather condi- 
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tions in the years ahead, will determine the quality 
and quantity of our duck hunting in the future. 

Evidence this year points to reduced waterfowl 
production due to water shortages in the prairie 
wetlands of Canada, where 80% of all waterfowl 
production takes place. Conditions are reported to 
resemble the lean years of 1959-62, when drought 
took a heavy toll. 

Let’s hope 1968 has not brought the beginning of 
an extended period of low water in the breeding 
grounds—which will surely be reflected in future 
waterfowl seasons and bag limits for Americans. 
But if things do get worse, it is well to remember 
that such ups and downs in waterfowl production 
are nothing new; that with a change to wetter 
springs and summers the ducks will, with proper 
protection of the breeders, replenish themselves. 

Whatever the future of North American water- 
fowl, the hunters themselves are the first to defend 
against the possibility of our eliminating another 
species like our grandfathers did the Labrador duck. 
Perhaps this is where that special kinship we spoke 
of really comes into play, because duck hunters are, 
indeed, their brothers’ keepers. © 
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Wildlife Management Areas 


1. St. Regis 18. Nassau 

2. Blackwater 19. Lake Butter 

3. Eglin Field 20. Camp Blanding 
4. Point Washington 21. Guane River 
5. Gaskin 22. Ocala 

6. Edward Ball 23. Tomoka 

7. Liberty 24. Farmton 

8. Leon-Wakulla 25. Richloam 

9. Apalachee 26. Fort McCoy 
10. Robert Brent 27. Citrus 

11. Aucilla 28. Croom 

12. Tide Swamp 29. Avon Park 

13. Steinhatchee 30. Cecil M. Webb 
14. Lochloosa 31. Lykes Brothers 
15. Gulf Hammock 32. J. W. Corbett 
16. Adams Pasture 33. Everglades 

17. Osceola 34. Aerojet 


1968 - 1969 


There are 33 Florida Wildlife Management Areas open to 
hunting during the 1968-1969 season. The numbers that precede 
each Area name, in the summary, correspond with numbered 
locations appearing on this map. 


Detailed maps, and COMPLETE REGULATIONS, for 
the individual Management Areas may be obtained 
from Commission offices listed on page 3, or at the 
Management Areas during the Area’s open seasons. 


A Public Hunt Management Area Stamp is required in addition 
to regular Florida hunting license requirements. It entitles the 
holder to hunt on most Wildlife Management Areas. Stamps may 
be purchased from County Judges or their authorized sub-agents 
for $5.00 ($2.50 for children under 15). Florida residents 65 and 
over are exempt. 
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Hunt Permits, as outlined in the Management Area 
Summary, are required to hunt on the Eglin Field, 
Cecil M. Webb and Citrus Management Areas; and 
for designated Bear Hunts. Hunt Permits may be 
obtained as outlined in the Summary. 


A Management Area Stamp, or Permit, and hunting license must 
be in the hunter’s possession as long as he participates in hunt, 
and must be displayed upon request of a Wildlife Officer or other 
Commission personnel. 
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1968 Wildlife Management Areas 1969 


Northwest Region 


I1—St. Regis Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through March 2. 
Fishing and Frogging prohibited. 


Legal to Take: Quail, Squirrel and Rabbit. 


General Regulations: 

Camping prohibited. 

Hunting prohibited in designated field trial areas. 
Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 
Cutting of trees prohibited. 

Possession of buckshot shells prohibited. 


Vie eee 


2—Blackwater Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 2). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted year-round except on designated 
hatchery area. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
15 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., March 3. 

2. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. Shot smaller than No. 1 buck prohibited 
for taking deer. During time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, 
possession of shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 

3. Camping permitted (except during spring gobbler season) at designated camp- 
sites. Camping is limited to tents, trailers, or self-propelled camping vehicles. 

4. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 

5. Hunting prohibited in areas posted as closed. 


Archery Season 

Open Season: Hunting—September 14 through September 29. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Possession or use of rifles prohibited. 


Guns, either assembled or disassembled, and dogs, are allowed only during the season 
designated for each particular Wildlife Management Area, except when permits are 
issued by an authorized representative of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Possession of loaded guns on days when hunting is not permitted, and after shooting 
hours, is prohibited. 


3—Eglin Field Wildlife Management Area 
Area Regulations: 
1. Fishing permitted with a U. S. Air Force Permit. 
2. Hunters must possess a U. S. Air Force Permit. 
Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—October 19 through November 3. Open area includes desig- 
nated portions within an area bounded on the south by U. S. 98 and 
State Road 20; on the north by the Yellow River and U. S. 90; on 
the west by State Road 87; and on the east by State Road 83. 


Gun Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through December 1, and 
December 14 through January 5. 
Legal to Take: Deer, hogs, quail, squirrel, rabbit and migratory game birds (during 
applicable open seasons). Deer: 1 per day, 2 per season. 


General Regulations: 


1. Rifles or sidearms prohibited. Shot smaller than No. 1 buckshot prohibited 
for hunting deer. 
2. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
Small Game Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—January 6 through March 2. 
Legal to Take: Quail, squirrel, rabbit and migratory game birds (during applicable 
open seasons). Deer and hogs, closed. 
General Regulations: 
1. Only shotguns permitted. Shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 
2. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
Early Dove Season 


The hunting of doves may be permitted under Air Force regulations on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays during the portions of the Federally and State established dove seasons 
prior to the opening of the November 16 hunting season. Possession or use of shot 
larger than No. 6 prohibited. 


Special Managed Quail Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through December 1, and 
December 14 through March 2, Saturdays only 
Legal to Take: Quail only. 


General Regulations: 
1. Participation in these hunts requires advance registration at the Jackson Guard 
Station or other designated stations prior to the hunt, at which time specified 
Open areas will be delineated on the Eglin Hunt Map. 
2. Possession or use of shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
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4—Point Washington Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 2). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except bear), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. During time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession of 
centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6. is 
prohibited. 

Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 

Camping prohibited. 

All fires prohibited. 

During the first phase, dove hunting permitted only on specified posted areas. 
Dove hunting during the second and third phases will coincide with the Federal 
regulations and dates. 


ML G2 IS 


Fox, Raccoon and Bobcat Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—August 30 through November 14, and January 20 through 
March 20 in the Seminole Hills tract, south to Steel Field 
Road; and in the Stuckey Area. 


General Regulations: 
1. Firearms prohibited in the Seminole Hills tract. 
2. Firearms other than a .22 rimfire pistol or single shot .22 rimfire rifle using 
.22 short cartridges prohibited in the Stuckey Area. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


5—Gaskin Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 2). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
15 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., March 3. 

2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites. Camping is limited to tents, 
trailers or self-propelled camping vehicles. All structures must be removed by 
March 3. 

3. During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the posses- 
sion of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 
is prohibited. 

4. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 


Spring Gobbler Season 


Open Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping prohibited. 


6—Edward Ball Wildlife Management Area 


The newly established Edward Ball Wildlife Management Area will not be open 
to hunting during the 1968-69 hunting season. 


7—Liberty Wildlife Management Area 


Upen Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 2). 
Trapping—January 20 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Bear hunting will be allowed September 16 through November 2 under 
special $50.00 permit. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
15 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., March 3. 

2. Improved campsites available. All camp structures must be removed within 
10 days after the close of the season. Camping is limited to tents, trailers or 
self-propelled camping vehicles. The construction of temporary structures of 
any other type is prohibited. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards of a desig- 
nated campsite is prohibited. 

3. During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the posses- 
sion of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 
is prohibited. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping permitted 


8—Leon-Wakulla Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 2). 
Trapping—January 20 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
15 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., March 3. 

2. Improved campsites available. All camp structures must be removed within 
10 days after the close of the hunting season. Camping is limited to tents, 
trailers or self-propelled camping vehicles. The construction of temporary struc- 
tures of any other type is prohibited. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards 
of a designated campsite is prohibited. 

3. During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession 
of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 is pro- 
hibited. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping permitted. 
continued on next page 
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Leon-Wakulla Area/continued 
Fox Hunt 


Open Season: September 16 through November 14, and 
January 20 through March 2, north of State Road 267 only. 
General Regulation: The possession of guns prohibited during the September 16 
through November 14 period. 


9—Apalachee Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays only. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 4:30 A.M., CST, and 
must be removed by 6:00 P.M., CST, each hunt day. 

2. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 

3. No free running hounds permitted. Deer may be taken by still hunting or 
with dogs on leash. 

4. If sufficient doves are available, hunters will be permitted, after obtaining a 
Management Area stamp, to hunt doves during the first phase on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at the Apalachee Correctional Institute and on al- 
ternate days on the Management Area. 

5. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. 

6. Hunting prohibited in areas posted as closed. 


10—Robert Brent Wildlife Management Area (formerly Telogia Creek) 


Open Season: Hunting—November 16 through January 19. 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 2). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All wild hogs and other legal game (except bear), fish, frogs and 
fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
15 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., March 3. 

Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 

Fires prohibited. 

Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 

During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession 
of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 is pro- 
hibited. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


Suey hy 


Hunters must check in, when entering, and check out and report hunting kills when 
leaving, at designated checking stations on Management Areas where such stations are 
maintained. On all other Areas, hunters are requested to have their hunting kills checked 
at Area Hunt Headquarters, as outlined in the summary. 
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Northeast Region 


11—Aucilla Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
The unfenced portion of the St. Marks Refuge, west of the Pinhook 
River (Jefferson and Wakulla portion) will be open. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1, except south of U.S. 98 
in the Jefferson and Wakulla county portion 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year in Taylor 
County portion; November 9 through January 5, south of U.S. 98 
in the Jefferson and Wakulla county portion. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
Wild hogs—only in the following places: 
Taylor County: That portion of the area lying south and east of the 
Econfina River downstream from the Old Steel Bridge, bounded on 
the north by the old railroad grade road extending from the bridge 
to Camp Misery; on the east by the Osteen fence, which runs south- 
erly to the marsh; and thence by the Gulf of Mexico. All of the 
Gibson Pasture Unit. That portion of the area west of State Road 14 
to the Aucilla River. 
Jefferson and Wakulla Counties: All of the area except the Western 
Sloughs, bounded on the east by the Wacissa River and otherwise 
bounded northerly and westerly by the St. Joe Paper Company fence. 


General Regulations: 

1. Duck and goose hunting permitted only on Nov. 28, Wednesdays, Saturdays 
and Sundays, in the portion south of U.S. 98 between the Fenholloway and 
Econfina rivers in Taylor County to the edge of the coastal marsh, including all 
tidal creeks on the area. 

2. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 8 
and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 

3. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. Camping prohibited in 
Wakulla and Jefferson county portions south of U.S. 98 and on the Gibson 
Pasture Unit in Taylor County. 

4. Outboard motors and vehicles not permitted inside the Hickory Mound impound- 
ment area. 

5. Commercial fishing and crabbing prohibited in the Hickory Mound impound- 
ment area. 

6. Vehicles must be parked in such a way that roads and firelanes are unobstructed. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulations: 

1. Hunting prohibited in that portion of the area south of U.S. 98 in Jefferson 
and Wakulla counties. 

2. Camping prohibited except in the Goose Pasture Campsite. 

Rail Season: The hunting of rails (marsh hens) permitted only in the Hickory Mound 
Impoundment in Taylor County, September 7 through November 15. 

General Regulation: The possession of rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger 
than No. 6 is prohibited. 
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12—Tide Swamp Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 
2. Camping permitted only at the Dallis Creek campsite. 
3. Fires other than campfires prohibited. 
4. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards of a designated campsite is prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


13—Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
8 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 
2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites. Discharge of firearms within 
300 yards of a designated campsite is prohibited. 
3. Fires other than campfires prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping prohibited. 


14—Lochloosa Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey) and fur-bearing animals. 
Wild hogs may be taken only in that portion of the area in Alachua 
County. Turkeys may be taken only during the Spring Gobbler Season. 


General Regulation: Camping or fires prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping or fires prohibited. 


Location of Wildlife Management Areas, by number, appear on map, page 18. 
Detailed maps and COMPLETE LAWS for individual Management Areas may be 
obtained from Regional Offices, listed on page 3, or at the Management Area 
during the Area’s open season for hunting. 
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15—Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Wild hogs may be taken through November 28 only. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. The taking of bear is prohibited. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 8 
and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 

2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites and not within 30 feet of 
water pumps. No permanent structures allowed on campsites. Camp structures 
must be removed by April 13. Permits for established permanent camps must 
be obtained from the Georgia-Pacific Corporation, Gulf Hammock, Florida. 

3. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards of any designated campsite is prohibited. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


General Regulations: 


1. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
2. Camp structures must be removed by April 13. 


16—Adams Pasture Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 
2. Camping or fires prohibited. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


17—Osceola Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
(Quail and Squirrel through February 23). 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Fires other than campfires prohibited. 

2. The possession or use of dogs prohibited November 9 through January 5. Bird 
dogs ONLY permitted January 6 through February 23. 

3. During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession 
of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 is pro- 
hibited. 

4. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards of improved campsites is prohibited. 


continued on next page 
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Osceola Area/continued 
5. Camping is limited to tents, trailers or self-propelled camping vehicles. The 
construction of temporary structures of any type is prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


Archery Season 


Open Season: September 14 through September 29. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulation: Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 


18—Nassau Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
(Quail and Squirrel through February 23). 
Hunting on Sunday prohibited. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals, 


General Regulations: 


1. The possession or use of dogs other than bird dogs is prohibited in that portion 
of the area bounded on the north by the St. Marys River, on the east by State 
Road 115-A and on the south and west by Woods Road 43. Dogs other than 
bird dogs prohibited in entire management area after January 5. 

2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. Discharge of firearms within 
300 yards of designated campsites is prohibited. 

3. Fires other than campfires prohibited. 

4. Guns or bird dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., Novem- 
ber 8 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., February 24. 

5. During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession 
of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 is pro- 
hibited. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping prohibited. 


19—Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Trapping—January 6 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping or fires prohibited. 
2. No dogs or guns permitted in the area bordered by State Road 231 and Woods 
Roads 4, 5 and 9. 
3. Possession or use of dogs south of State Road 100 prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 
General Regulation: Camping or fires prohibited. 
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20—Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
The area west of State Road 225 and north of State Road 
230 will be open November 9 through November 17; closed 
from November 18 through January 5. 
Wild hogs may be hunted south of State Road 16 November 
9 through November 16 only. 
Fishing—Permitted only on designated Fish Management Areas. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) and fur-bearing animals. Bag 
limit on hogs: 1 per day, 4 per season. 


General Regulations: 


1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. 

2. Hunters may enter the area at 6:00 A.M. and must leave by 6:30 P.M. each 
hunt day. 

3. Camping prohibited. 

4. Dogs other than bird dogs used for quail hunting prohibited in that portion 
of the area north of State Roads 215 and 16 and west of State Road 225 and 
north of State Road 230. 

5. Hunting prohibited in areas posted as closed. 

6. Vehicles must be parked in such a way that roads and firelanes are unobstructed. 


Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—October 19 & 20, 26 & 27, November 2 & 3. (Saturdays 

and Sundays only). 

Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, bear, 
squirrel, quail, turkey, wild hogs and unprotected fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Bag limit on hogs: 1 per day, 4 per season. 

General Regulations: 

1. Only persons participating in the hunt allowed on the area. 

2. Hunting will be allowed only in that portion of the area north of State Roads 
16 and 215. Check Station No. 2 will be open. 

3. Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 

4. All game must be checked at check station. 
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21—Guano River Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting, resident game—November 9 through January 5. 
Waterfowl—Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays (and No- 
vember 29) within the Federally established season. 
Fishing—Permitted November 9 through January 5. 

Fishing on Lake Ponte Vedra permitted under Fish Management Area 
regulations. During the waterfowl season, fishing will be permitted 
only from 12:00 Noon until one hour after sunset. 

Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 

animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Possession of rifles prohibited. 

2. Motors larger than 6 h.p. and airboats are prohibited on Lake Ponte Vedra. 

3. Fires prohibited on the grass portions of the dam. 

4. Dogs other than waterfowl retrievers or bird dogs used for hunting quail pro- 
hibited. 

5. Waterfowl may be hunted only from one-half hour before sunrise to 12:00 
Noon and must be checked out at the check station by 2:30 P.M. 

6. Camping prohibited. 

7. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 


Archery Season 

Open Season: Hunting—January 18 & 19, 25 & 26; 
February 1 & 2,8 G9 and 15 G& 16. 

Legal to Take: Wild hogs only. 


General Regulations: 


1. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 

2. Hunters may enter the area at 6:00 A.M. and must leave by 6:30 P.M. each 
open hunting day. 

3. Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 

4. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 


22—Ocala Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
(Quail and squirrel may be hunted through February 23 only in that 
portion of the area north of State Road 314 and west of Forest Service 
Road 43.) 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except bear), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
continued on next page 


It is unlawful for any person to throw or dump refuse or rubbish of any kind on 


any highway or public lands. This law (Section 821.36, Florida Statutes) carries a 
$100.00 fine, and provides for enforcement by ALL peace officers and the officers of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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Central Region 


Ocala Area/continued 


General Regulations: 

1. Camping permitted. Improved campsites available. Camping is limited to tents, 
trailers or self-propelled camping vehicles. The construction of temporary 
structures of any other type is prohibited. 

2. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered in the hunt area until 
properly stamped or tagged at hunt headquarters. 

3. During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession 


of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 is pro- 
hibited. 


Archery Season 
Open Season: Hunting—September 28 through November 3, Saturdays and Sundays 
only. 
Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, quail, 
turkey, squirrel and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. The possession of firearms or crossbows is prohibited. 
2. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6, only in that portion 
of the area north of State Road 314 and west 
of Forest Service Road 43. 
General Regulation: The possession of rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger 
than No. 4 prohibited. 


23—Tomoka Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Fishing—Requires permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 9 through January 5. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
8 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 


2. Possession of rifles prohibited north of U.S. 92. Loaded firearms prohibited in 
the camp area. 


3. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
4. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. Hunting permitted 
only on that portion of the area north of U.S. 92. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
2. Hunters must use only those gates designated as hunt entrances. 
continued on next page 
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Tomoka Area/continued 
Managed Bear Hunts 


Open Season: Hunting—A series of four 3-day managed bear hunts will be held on 
the Hudson Tract portion of the area September 24, 25 & 26; Sep- 
tember 27, 28 G 29; October 1, 2 & 3; and October 4, 5 & 6. 
Legal to Take: Bear. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunts will be limited to not more than 17 persons, except upon approval of 
the Hunt Supervisor. 
2. Each group must obtain a $50.00 party permit, and each person in the party 
must also possess a regular hunting license. 
Possession or use of rifles or shotguns smaller than 16 gauge prohibited. 
Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 
. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
. Hunters may enter the area after 12:00 Noon the day preceding the hunt and 
must leave by 12:00 Noon the day following the hunt. 
7. Hunters must use only those gates designated as hunt entrances. 
Polera Still Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Fishing—Requires permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 9 through January 5. 

Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


au sw 


General Regulations: 

1. Guns may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 8 and 
must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 

2. Possession or use of dogs prohibited. 

3. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. All camp structures must 
be removed by January 6. 

4. Hunters must use only those gates designated as hunt entrances. 

5. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 


24—Farmton Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Fishing—Requires a permit from the landowner. 
Frogging—November 9 through January 5. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
8 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 

2. Possession of rifles prohibited. Loaded firearms prohibited within camp areas. 

3. Camping is limited to tents, trailers or self-propelled camping vehicles. Camping 
permitted only at designated campsites. 

4. Vehicles prohibited on roads or firebreaks designated as closed. Vehicles per- 
mitted only on established roads. 
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25—Richloam Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year except on the 
designated hatchery area. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 
8 and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 


2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. Camp structures must be 
removed by April 6. 


3. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 8 through March 23. 


General Regulation: Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
Camp structures must be removed by April 6. 


26—Fort McCoy Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 


Fishing and Frogging—November 9 through January 5. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 

2. The possession of rifles or pistols is prohibited. 

3. Discharge or possession of loaded firearms in camp areas is prohibited. 

4. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered in the hunt area unless 
properly stamped or tagged at Hunt Headquarters in the Ocala National Forest. 
Deer may be checked at Hunt Headquarters in the Ocala National Forest. 
No permanent camp structures permitted. 

Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 


Fea tc 


27—Citrus Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—See below. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


General Regulations: 


1. Special permits are required for hunting. 

2. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area at 8:00 A.M. the day before the 
hunt and must be removed by 6:00 P.M. the day following the close of the hunt. 

. Dogs are prohibited except that bird dogs may be used during the quail hunt. 

Only deer having at least one antler five or more inches in length may be taken. 

Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 

Possession of loaded firearms in campsites prohibited. 

Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 


SOR w 


continued on next page 
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Citrus Area/continued 
Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—September 14 through September 29. 


Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, quail, 
squirrel and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 


Archery Regulations: Possession or use of firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Gun Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 & 10; 16 & 17; 23 & 24. 
No more than 1200 hunters may participate in either hunt. 


Legal to Take: All legal game except turkey. 

Gun Hunt Regulation: Special Permit required. 

Quail Hunt 

Open Season: Hunting—January 4 through January 26, Saturdays and Sundays only. 
Legal to Take: All legal game except deer and turkey. 


Quail Hunt Regulations: Rifles prohibited. Possession or use of shot larger than 
No. 6 prohibited. 


South Florida Region 


28—Croom Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
(Quail and Squirrel through February 23). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Guns may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 8 and 
must be removed by 6:00 P.M., February 23. 

2. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 

3. Camping permitted only on designated campsites. Camp structures must be 

removed by April 13. Discharge of firearms within 50 yards of campsites 

prohibited. 

Hunting prohibited on areas posted as closed. 

During the time area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the possession 

of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 is pro- 

hibited. 

6. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 22 through April 6. 


vie 


General Regulations: Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
Camp structures must be removed by April 13. 
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29—Avon Park Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5, Sundays only. 
Fishing and Frogging—November 9 through January 5, Sundays only. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. The taking of sows with suckling pigs is prohibited. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Hunters may enter the 
the area at 4:00 A.M. and must leave by 8:00 P.M. each Sunday. 
2. In case of military necessity, the commanding officer of the Avon Park Military 
Reservation reserves the right to prohibit any person(s), civilian or military, 
from entering the Avon Park Bombing Range. 
. Possession or use of rifles, or sidearms with telescopic sights, prohibited. 
. Use of horses prohibited. 
Running dogs at night prohibited. 
Cutting of live standing timber or swamp cabbage prohibited. 
There is a possibility of unexploded ordnance throughout the bombing area. 
Hunters are forbidden to handle or closely approach any ordnance or other 
military instrument, regardless of how harmless it may appear. No ordnance, 
exploded or unexploded, or any other military instrument shall be tampered 
with, handled, or removed from Avon Park Bombing Range. Any person or 
persons tampering with or attempting to remove any ordnance or other military 
device from the Avon Park Bombing Range shall be subject to Federal prose- 
cution. 
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30—Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through February 23. Deer and wild hog season 
closes January 5. First nine days open. Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Fridays closed at all other times. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. Fishing subject 
to Fish Management Area regulations. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Checking Station No. 2 
will be open during first nine days and Saturdays and Sundays only thereafter. 

2. Hunters may enter the area at 5:00 A.M. each day and must leave by 8:00 
P.M. at the end of each hunt period. 

3. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 

4. Hunting will be permitted on the field trial area from February 5 through 
February 23. 

5. Airboats prohibited. 

6. A $5.00 daily permit required for hunting quail or to possess or use a shotgun. 
The Management Area Stamp is required for hunting any other game and 
permits the use of a centerfire rifle only. Deer or wild hogs may be taken only 
by the use of centerfire rifles or shotguns with slugs. 

7. Cutting of live trees prohibited. 

continued on next page 
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Cecil M. Webb Area/continued 


8. Camp structures and hunt vehicles must bear the name and address of the 
Owner and must be removed from the lands owned by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission by January 26. 

9. During the time the area is open only for quail and squirrel hunting, the posses- 


sion of centerfire rifles or shotgun shells containing shot larger than No. 6 
is prohibited. 


31—Lykes Bros. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting, Fishing and Frogging—November 9 through January 5. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 


1. Mizell Island portion closed except during special hunts. 

2. The Rainy Slough Area west of Tasmania grade is closed to hunting. 

3. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning 8:00 A.M., November 8, 

and must be removed by 6:00 P.M., January 6. 

4. The possession or use of rifles is prohibited. 

5. Camping prohibited in buildings on the area without permission of the owner. 
Camps must be removed by February 5. Camping permitted only at the desig- 
nated campsite in the Bee Branch portion of the area. 

. Airboats prohibited. 

. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 

. Use of horses prohibited for hunting. 

. Fishing and Frogging allowed on unlocked area portions year-round. 

10. Hunters must check in and check out at checking stations. 


wo oOon~s Oo 


Archery Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—September 14 through September 29. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in Mizell portion only. 
2. Camping permitted at the designated campsite only. 
3. Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Special Wild Hog Hunts 
Open Season: Hunting—January 10, 11 and 12. 
Legal to Take: Wild Hogs. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in the Mizell Island portion only. 
2. Only two dogs per vehicle permitted. 
3. Camping permitted at the designated campsite only. 
continued on next page 
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Fisheating Creek Area/continued 


Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 8 through March 23. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in Mizell Island portion only. 
2. Camping permitted at the designated campsite only. 


Everglades Region 
Swe egion 


32—J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 9 through January 5. 
(Quail, squirrel and turkey may be hunted through January 
19; quail and squirrel may be hunted through February 23 
on Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
Fishing—Permitted throughout the year. 
Frogging—November 9 through January 19. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish and frogs. 
Special Regulation: 
Wild hogs may be hunted until 150 have been killed, after which the succeeding day 
and the remainder of the season for taking wild hogs will be closed. 
General Regulations: 

1. Hunters must check in and out at check station when entering or leaving 
the area. 

2. Guns or dogs may be taken into the area beginning at 8:00 A.M., November 8, 
and must be removed by 6:30 P.M., February 23. 

3. Use of rifles prohibited within the %4-mile buffer zone around the Pratt- 

Whitney fence. 

Use or possession of airboats prohibited. 

. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited January 6 through February 23. 

. Rifles prohibited after January 5. Possession of shot larger than No. 4 pro- 

hibited after January 5. 

7. Camp structures and hunt vehicles must bear the name and address of the 
owner, and must be removed from the management area by February 23, 1969. 
Camping is limited to tents, trailers or self-propelled camping vehicles. 

Archery Season 

Open Season: Hunting—September 14 to 29; Saturdays and Sundays only. 

Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, wild 
hogs and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 


nus 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out of the check station. 
2. Dogs, firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 8 through March 23, Saturdays and Sundays only. 
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33—Everglades Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—Resident game, November 9 through January 5. 
Waterfowl hunting permitted until the close of waterfowl 
season. 

Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish and frogs. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunting from the levee bordering the Hillsboro Canal (39) prohibited. 
2. Guns and dogs may be taken into the area November 8, and must be removed 


from the area by January 6. Waterfowl retrievers permitted until the close of 


the waterfowl hunting season. 

3. All boats and vehicles traveling in the crea at night must have a visible light 
at least 6 feet above the surface on which the vehicle is traveling. 

4. Camping permitted. Fires, other than campfires, prohibited. 


34—Aerojet Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting and Fishing—November 9 through January 5. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted during open hunting season. 
2. Guns and dogs may be taken into the area November 8, and must be removed 
by January 6. 


Archery Season and Hunt Information 


In addition to regular Florida hunting license, a $5.00 Archery 
Permit is required for bow and arrow (only) hunting as follows: 


a) Statewide Archery Season: September 14 through 29 (except 
portions of Everglades Region—see general hunting regula- 
tions summary, page 16) 

b) Wildlife Management Area Archery Hunts: 


1. Fisheating Creek Area (Mizell Island portion only) : 
September 14 through 29. 
2. J. W. Corbett Area: September 14 through 29, Saturdays 
and Sundays only. 
3. Citrus Area: September 14 through 29. 
4. Osceola Area: September 14 through 29. 
5. Blackwater Area: September 14 through 29. 
6. Ocala Area: September 28 through November 3, Satur- 
days and Sundays only. 
7. Camp Blanding Area: October 19 through November 3, 
Saturdays and Sundays only. 
8. Guano River Area (wild hog only): January 18 through 
February 16, Saturdays and Sundays only. 
There will also be archery (only) hunts on Eglin Field Manage- 
ment Area and Main Base: Regular archery hunt—October 19 
through November 3; Special either sex archery hunt on Main 
Base only—October 19 through December 1, and December 14 
through January 5. 
The $5.00 Archery Permit is not needed for the Eglin Field 
Management Area archery hunt. Instead, bow and arrow hunters 
must purchase an Eglin Field Air Force Hunting Permit ($4.00) 
valid for entire 1968-1969 hunting season schedules on the 
military reservation (in addition to regular Florida license). 
Possession of firearms or crossbows during the early archery 
season or Management Area archery (only) hunts is prohibited. 
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General Hunting Season Information 


Shooting Hours—resident game 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; except Spring Turkey 
Season when shooting hours will be one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, only. 


Bag Limits (For deer and turkey sex requirements, see General Regulations Summary) 
Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 

White-tailed Deer 2 3 3 

Turkey — Fall 2 3 3 

Spring 1 2 2 

Squirrel, Grey 10 20 

Squirrel, Fox 2 4 

Quail 12 24 

Bear 1 1 1 

Wild Hog 1 2 2 


(Issued from office of County Judge) 


FLORIDA HUNTING LICENSES 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over and all children under 15. 
Costs include County Judges’ fees. 


Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of Florida insofar as licenses 
to hunt and fish are concerned. 


Series AK — Resident, Combination, 


Hunting and Fishing, Statewide, Annual ___.............................. $10.50 
Series H — For hunting on licensed private hunting preserves only _.......... 5.50 
Series |— Resident County, Game. _...........2222222022202-202-222-ceee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee ee 2.00 
Series J — Resident, other than Home County .................2..22--.2-.-22-00---22e22------ 4.50 
SSIES eel WROGISICNET, GOETRED te nc rs en aL oie 2 iw eee) 7.50 
Series si——“INon=Residentss State |... <cssce oosc cnn ssc ce cn pects eee sees Soot aac ike 26.50 
Series M— Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous —.........2.-2. 022-2022. 2e eee 11.50 

Series M-1 — Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying taxes on 3,000 
GENGE OF chnt Ay fe Src nate oh ee ccc e ree ee. ale, eed 11.50 

Series Y — Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. Issued from office of 
Commission: Tallahassee...) =..25.... 220 > So ees ee 10.00 
Archery*Seaton’ Permit “(see page: 116) 025225. te chokes occ ecco nese eccade cece 5.00 
Alien Hunting — Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee .................. 50.00 
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HIS SOLVES the annual paradox of the autumnal 

equinox!” I mused out loud as I struggled to 
disengage the treble hooks of my wobbler from a 
tangle of ironwood. 

Johnny Elton, a veteran of decades as a woods- 
man in Marion and Putnam counties, which are 
divided by Orange Creek, cast to a likely pocket, 
peered over his glasses and asked, “There’s a pair 
o’ ducks in what?” 

I explained to Johnny, who legally plied the 
snakelike creek for baby alligators back in depres- 
sion days, that I was reflecting on how the creek 
provided an answer to the annual fall problem of 
hot and unproductive lakes and the painfully slow 
approach of hunting season. While it was blazing 
hot back in civilization, it was cool enough under 
heavy cover on the spring-fed creek to make the 
chunky bass ambitious and to ease the effort of 
negotiating the incredible obstacles to our progress 
found every half-mile or so on the three-hour drift. 

It is but six miles as the crow flies from where 
Orange Creek originates in the northeastern tip of 
Orange Lake to where, flowing generally east, it 
spills into the Oklawaha River at Orange Springs 
Ferry. At this spot, the once beautiful Oklawaha is 
today a ravaged wasteland, hopefully a temporary 
condition, as the creation of Lake Rodman, the 
proposed “recreation area” of the Cross State Barge 
Canal, progresses. 


OCTOBER, 1968 


The unexpected and complicated obstacles 
require careful negotiations in fishing a 
typical Florida wilderness creek. Here, 
Johnny Elton threads the small craft on 
through tangles of thick blocking growth. 


challenging—but cool and 
shady—drifting on Orange Creek 
helps solve the problem of 


“dog days” for lake anglers 


p The 
Creek 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 


Not so with scenic Orange Creek, whose mean- 
dering path makes the jungle rivulet many miles 
longer than the air distance. All of the haunting 
beauty of the Yearling Country, so aptly described 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings of Cross Creek, is 
found on its shores and, better yet, the bass fishing 
ranges from good to excellent on medium or rising 
water. Bream fishermen tell me that it is redbreast 
heaven, but you couldn’t prove it by this bass nut. 

Using a sturdy ten-foot plywood boat, Johnny 
and I put in at dawn at a place called Calf’s Ford, 
perhaps three miles deep in the woods west of the 
hamlet of Orange Springs. The challenging trip was 
completed at noon. We had five chunky, bronze- 
colored bass on the string, plus the memory of ten 
or more savage strikes. I was too pooped to plug a 
minute longer, but I had the pleasant feeling of 
having climbed Mount Everest. 

From personal, painful observation I learned that 
there are four ways to leave log falls and other 
creek obstacles behind you: over, under, around, 
and through. Many Florida creeks are similar, but 
Orange Creek offers the adventurous angler post- 
graduate courses in all four methods. The most 
challenging of the frustrating four situations were 
the heavy trees which spanned the creek a scant 
foot above the water. This requires an indescribable 
game resembling musical chairs, in which fishing 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
buddies alternate precariously atop the log, while 
the bow and stern are snaked under, utilizing 
human ballast. 

A half-submerged log also provided fun and 
games with an element of danger. It is necessary 
for both partners to tightrope walk on the log, 
hauling the boat over by the gunwales. Suspense 
comes on re-entry; slip and let go of the boat and 
there will be two anglers stranded doing a circus 
act while the current carries their empty craft 
homeward. 

Penetrating a tangle of bushy growth is more 
like threading a needle, and the only kick in this 
caper is the sense of achievement when a passable 
hole is found. I would advise long sleeves to avoid 
scratches, and sulfa powder—unless you enjoy red- 
bugs. 

Fortunately we encountered only one portage sit- 
uation, about fifty feet, and nothing can be said for 
this but that it is labor and you should watch for 
moccasins. Again—hang on to the boat on re-entry, 
or the challenge may become a vexing one. 

Part of the fun of fishing a creek from a small 
boat is also the challenge involved in casting, for 
accuracy is a must. Johnny handles a traditional 
casting rod like Annie Oakley wielded her gun, so 
he had no problem. I have a mental block to cast- 
ing rods and backlashes, so I chose a short spinning 
rod and a twelve-pound test line for the Orange 
Creek adventure. I got along pretty well, but I had 
my share of annoying hangups, complicated by the 
swift current. The still shoreline pockets where the 
fat tacklebusters lurk present a continuously inter- 
esting test of accuracy. In fact, Orange Creek is a 
good test for everything, including your own de- 
termination. 

On my float trip with Johnny, one of those things 
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Johnny demonstrates the over-the-top 
situations encountered frequently at 
log falls on the creek drift. Because 
of the current, careless re-entry may 
leave the angler stranded on the log. 


occurred which provide material for tall tales 
around the campfire for years to come and bring 
looks of disbelief to the face of the listener. Perhaps 
you will be wearing the same look when I relate 
it to you, but I assure you it happened. A few min- 
utes after we had launched, and right after we had 
surmounted the first obstacle, one of my short casts 
produced a savage strike close to the boat. 

Preoccupied with the setting and the new expe- 
rience, I had failed to set my drag realistically, and 
after a few seconds struggle, my favorite wobbler- 
type plug was gone. The line snapped just ahead of 
the plug. This particular wobbler-type minnow 
with a plastic lip, a Maverick, had been responsible 
for many a bass on my stringer, particularly in 
moving water, and I mourned its loss, but philo- 
sophically, as one must on these occasions. It had 
been taken from me by a pretty sizable bass— 
Johnny assures me there are many in the ten pound 
category in the deep holes of the creek. We resumed 
casting. Johnny picked up a nice two-pounder and 
the incident was practically forgotten during the 
next ten minutes as the enjoyment of the wilder- 
ness and anticipation replaced my chagrin. 

Abruptly, we were confronted with one of those 
dandy obstacles previously referred to. This was 
the haul-it-over type, and as Johnny and I stepped 
out on the half-submerged log, my eye fell on a 
gleaming object bobbing at its edge. I felt as though 
I had regained an old friend as I picked up the plug 
which I had written off as a permanent loss. Hap- 
pily, I replaced the one I was using with “Old 
Faithful.” It seems to me that these one-in-a-million 
things happen with great frequency to outdoor 
people. 

This is not exactly a “how to” story and I claim 
no expertise in creek or river fishing, for I am a 
lake addict from way back. Johnny confirms, how- 
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ever, that realistic wobblers of the type described 
are the best baits for hazard fishing in moving 
water. I left several with him, which he reports 
have produced the best creek and river fishing he 
has enjoyed over the years. In my opinion, the 
heavier plastic types, such as the Rebel and the 
Maverick, have an advantage in this type of fishing 
over the balsa wood imports because of the impera- 
tive need for constant accuracy. A plastic worm 
works well in the creek, too, if you have the pa- 
tience for this type of fishing. 

The creek was on the rise that day at a medium 
level, which makes for the best fishing, while at 
the same time complicating the obstacle problem. 
One day, a few months later, Ernie Lee and I made 
the same drift at high water, encountered no ob- 
stacles at all... and no bass at all. 

Variety is provided the bait-casting creek fisher- 
man with an occasional “Jack” (eastern chain pick- 
erel) surging from the grassy spots and the 
infrequent willows. Squirrels, otters, and birds are 
plentiful and an occasional alligator is seen. One 
such meeting evoked a reminiscence from Johnny, 


A nice string of five chunky, bronze-colored bass can 
provide memories of many other rather savage strikes. 
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who told me that one night in the early forties, close 
to the spot where we were fishing at the moment, 
he gathered $290.00 worth of baby alligators in a 
single evening and sold them the next day at a 
nearby tourist attraction—pretty good money for 
the depression—and Johnny needed it badly. No 
conservationist should deplore this, for it was com- 
pletely legal at the time, and only the criminal 
activities of poachers since protection laws were 
enacted have threatened the extinction of the Flor- 
ida alligator. 

I spend a lot of time in this area, one of Florida’s 
several last frontiers of magnificent wilderness. All 
conservationists are disturbed about the destruction 
of the fabled Oklawaha River in the creation of the 
barge canal and Lake Rodman. This lake, into which 
Orange Creek will flow, will consist of 17,000 
flooded acres when completed and will be 2000 feet 
wide at the Orange Springs ferry. The lower 
stretches of the creek have already been cleared 
to a width of 1000 feet, which when flooded, will be 
described as a recreational boat trail. There are 
nineteen such boat trails being hacked out of the 
tributaries which feed the Oklawaha on its way 
north. 

Sportsmen are assured that a full-time expert is 
at work to develop maximum recreational benefit, 
but we have some misgivings about the discharge 
of oil from the heavy barge canal traffic which may 
ultimately destroy all fish as well as waterfowl and 
shoreline wildlife. I find consolation in the hope 
that the wilderness stretch of Orange Creek, the 
twenty odd accessible woodland lakes in the area, 
and the nearby national forest will remain free 
from the blessings of progress. 

Based on my limited knowledge, the anglers who 
want to try a creek adventure should observe the 
following rules in the interest of safety and com- 
fort: 

Carry survival food, and, if you don’t savor creek 
water, an emergency supply of water. 

Don’t carry an over supply of plugs—and don’t 
leave them lying in the boat; for overhanging 
boughs will pick them up. 

A standard size rowboat is not feasible—a short, 
minimum size sturdy wood boat makes much less 
noise and gets through the best. 

Never try it without a buddy unless you have an 
ambition to become a hermit. 

And, finally, mosquito dope, sulfa powder, long 
sleeves, a good knife, a handgun (if you carry one), 
and possibly even a saw if there is room, are poten- 
tially valuable accessories. 

If you share my opinion that Florida creek fishing 
offers a solution to enjoyable fall outdoor activity 
and a cure for the late summer blahs—you may 
find yourself “up the creek” . . . but don’t forget 
the proverbial paddle. In fact, bring an extra paddle 
along. Your buddy will appreciate it. @ 
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RE YOU READY to go hunting? If not, you have a 
A problem! Hunting season has already begun. 
Marsh hen hunting opened in September and Octo- 
ber ushers in the first phase of the split dove season. 

It is doubtful that you still have time to carry 
out prolonged, systematic overhaul of each item of 
usually used equipment, a logical between-seasons’ 
job, although not one of last minute recommenda- 
tion. 

But there is still time to make ready the three 
most operational pieces; the weapon, the man be- 
hind it and the footgear he wears afield. All three— 
or any of the three—can mean the difference be- 
tween hunting success and long-lasting disappoint- 
ment. 

The weapon, unless you plan to hunt exclusively 
with bow or slingshot—as has been successfully 
done—means rifle or shotgun. Get busy with the 
job of making it ready. 

Assemble several sizes of screwdrivers that have 
blades of correct fit for the visible screws in your 
powder burner. 

Next, partially dismantle the gun action and give 
it a thorough cleaning. An old tooth brush used 
with mineral spirits will free most of the accumu- 
lated goo. A bronze bristle brush and Rice’s XF-10 
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Before you sight-in your hunting rifle, give it a 
thorough check-up. Especially check for looseness 
of trigger guard and other stock bedding screws. 


There Is 
Still Time 


to get ready for the varieties 
of hunting seasons 


that are fast approaching 


solution, or J-B bore cleaning paste, used strictly 
in accordance with manufacturer directions, will 
work wonders in a dirty or badly leaded barrel. 

After cleaning, examine component parts for 
nicks or burs that may need smoothing, before re- 
assembling. 

If your shotgun is an autoloader, make sure that 
its braking system is clean, only very lightly lubri- 
cated and, of course, properly assembled to function 
with the type of shotshell load used. 

Autoloaders more than five years old usually can 
benefit from installation of a new recoil spring or 
some other hard-working component. This is espe- 
cially true of old Brownings of long recoil, the type 
of autoloader where the barrel itself unlocks and 
recoils on firing, for initiated reloading sequence. 

A weak recoil spring or a rough, worn friction 
ring are notable examples of parts usually needing 
replacement in old or much used autoloaders. 

Methodically go over all screws after reassembly 
to see that each is tight. Any looseness—even one 
loose screw—can seriously affect consistent accu- 
racy. 

Especially check for looseness of rifle trigger 
guard and other stock bedding screws. With some 
barrel-sensitive rifles it may be necessary to later 
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loosen the fore-end or a mid-section screw any- 
where from one-quarter to one-half a turn to obtain 
the best bullet groups possible, but it is best to start 
with all stock screws fully tightened. 

Don’t forget to test the holding screws of peep or 
scope sight base. 

Also, check tightness of slotted scope mount 
thumbscrews. These should be tightened only with 
a coin held in fingers or in plier jaws. 


Unless everything is properly tight before you 
start firing test rounds, you will simply be wasting 
expensive ammunition. 

Although they have much greater potential bullet 
flight, hunting rifles of the popular .30-30 Win- 
chester, .32 Winchester Special and the .35 Reming- 
ton caliber class have practical bullet trajectory 
killing range of only about 150 yards. Beyond that 
distance bullet trajectory curve and velocity loss 
subtract from accuracy and reliable bullet per- 
formance. 

The named calibers have common muzzle velocity 
of around 2200 feet per second. They can conceiv- 
ably and practically be sighted-in to a 150 yard 
“zero” sight setting. In essence, this means that 
bullets can be expected to hit about 14% inches 
above point of aim at 100 yards, approximately 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Patterning a shotgun with field loads on 
lifesize target, at the average shooting 
range, is a sure way of knowing where and 
just how well your hunting gun will shoot. 
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“dead on” at 150 yards and exhibit rapidly increas- 
ing bullet drop beyond, with the same established 
“zero” sight setting. 

Different bullet weights and brands of ammuni- 
tion frequently cause some variation in bullet tra- 
jectory and placement, but generally speaking, any 
accurate hunting rifle of the .30-30, .32 Winchester 
Special and .35 Remington caliber class will take 
care of most Eastern state hunting situations, zeroed 
as described. 

Fast-stepping calibers, like the .30-06, .308, .270 
and .280, because of their relatively flat trajectories, 
greatly extend the hunter’s effective killing range. 
A scope sight best brings out their potentialities. 

If either .30-06 or .308 caliber, with 180 grain 
bullet loads, is sighted-in so that shots group about 
1% inches above point of aim at 50 yards, the “zero” 
will be close to 225 yards and bullets will suffer 
only a slight drop over the next 10 yards of flight. 
Anything between muzzle and, say, 235 yards will 
be within possible game animal vital area bullet 
placement, without excessive bullet rise over mid- 
way ranges. 

Much the same is true of the .270, fired with 130 
grain bullet, and the .280, used with 150 grain 
bullet. Sighted-in 14% inches high at 50 yards, their 

(Continued on next page) 
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reliable effectiveness can be considered to extend 
to approximately 235 yards. 

If you want to really “stretch” the effective tra- 
jectories of the respective .270 and .280 calibers, you 
might sight-in so that bullets hit approximately 
three inches high at 100 yards, to give approximate 
bullet impacts of 314 inches high at 150 yards, about 
2% inches high at 200, at point of aim around 275 
yards and hits only about five inches below point of 
aim at 325 yards distance. That’s really taking max- 
imum advantage of bullet trajectory, without exces- 
sive mid-range rise! 

Note that the word “approximate” has been used 
in cited trajectory paths. Even in the same calibers 
and bullet weights, some ammunition and sight 
combinations shoot “flatter” than others, but any 
differences will be so close that for practical big 
game hunting, they can be discounted. Make final 
sight adjustment as given in foregoing paragraphs 
and you won’t have to worry about practical killing 
accuracy, whatever the sights (scope or peep), rifle 
barrel length and slight differences in velocities 
and trajectories of standard commercial loads. 

It is not always possible to find a safe range that 
will permit full-range “zero” sighting-in. However, 
a 50 yard range of safe backstop usually can be 
had in an abandoned sand or phosphate pit. You 
will have to utilize what is available. For example, 
you can sight-in at 50 yards so that bullets hit 
precisely above point of aim to the extent that 
efficient use will also be had at other average hunt- 
ing ranges without changing elevation, once above- 
point-of-aim bullet impact is correctly established 
at 50 yards. 

Unless you shoot a lot and know what to expect 
in the way of field performance from different loads, 
it is a good idea to select one bullet weight and 
style—even one brand of ammunition—and stick 
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Sight-in your rifle from a prone 
position with the aid of a rest; 
rifle supported about mid-way of 
fore-end. Check rest for correct 
height, a natural alignment, and 
shooting comforts before firing. 


with it until you are thoroughly familiar with its 
trajectory and grouping qualities at different ranges. 

Use of a rifle of .30-30 Winchester caliber calls 
for a 170 grain bullet of soft, exposed lead point 
for deer, and a slower expanding style bullet of 
same weight, like the Winchester Silver-Tip, for 
bear and other tough American game shot at fairly 
close range. 

An exposed lead style, round nose bullet of 200 
grains is the correct fodder for the .35 Remington. 

Calibers like the .30-06 Springfield, .308 Win- 
chester and .300 Savage can use a 180 grain soft- 
point bullet with telling effect. 

A 130 grain soft-point bullet is probably the most 
versatile for a rifle of .270 Winchester caliber, 
although one of 150 grains might perform better 
in thick brush. 

The .280 Remington with either 150 grain or 165 
grain bullet can be relied upon to deliver a power- 
ful punch. 

A user of a hunting rifle of .243 Winchester cali- 
ber should stick to 100 grain, fast-expanding bullet 
style for best results. 

There are one or two little things that can help 
make sighting-in easier and more precise. 

To assure proper vertical alignment of sights— 
especially scope sights—with target, it is a good 
idea to first drop a plumb line from top of target 
board, and then position the aiming bullseye so 
that the weighted line passes right through its cen- 
ter, vertically. When test shots touch or sever the 
vertical plumb line, you can bet your windage is 
correct! 

For scope sights, it is helpful to add both vertical 
and horizontal 1% inch strips of contrasting paper 
or tape across the aiming bullseye, so that the 
aiming bull is quartered or otherwise has an easily 
seen aiming area on which the scope sight reticule 
can be contrastingly aligned. 
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There are commercial targets available, that have 
been especially designed for easy sighting-in of 
scopes, as well as conventional bullseye targets. 
Most gun shops and larger sporting goods stores 
now stock NRA regulation targets. Remington Arms 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602 will send 
you some excellent 100 yard type sighting-in tar- 
gets which, of course, can be used at intermediate 
ranges. They are free for the asking. Perhaps your 
local Remington dealer has some of these free 
targets. 

If you own, or have access to, an automobile 
scissors jack, you have the making of a good rest 
for sighting-in a rifle from prone position. Simply 
pad the top of the jack with a piece of foam rubber 
or a folded bath towel, rest the fore-end of the rifle 
across the improvised rest and adjust to correct 
height by turning the jack’s crank socket. A rifle 
rest can also be created by using a rolled sleeping 
bag or tightly-rolled blanket. 

Lay your rifle across the cushioned rest so that 
it receives support just forward of the trigger guard, 
or approximate center of forearm; the barrel should 
not touch the supporting rest. 

Lie prone behind the rifle and test its height and 
alignment to make sure the rifle is pointed naturally 
at your target. Check the entire setup for steadiness 
and shooting comfort before you fire live ammu- 
nition. 

It is important that the rifle be positioned exactly 
the same from shot to shot; changing the point 
where the rifle rests across its support can markedly 
affect bullet group size. 


Correct adjustment of rear sight will bring 
off-center bullet groups into aiming black. 
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For first targets, fire three shot groups. If you 
hold consistently from shot to shot, three shots will 
tell you as much group-wise as five or more, at a 
considerable saving of ammunition. 

Make needed sight changes, up, down, right or 
left, keeping in mind the cardinal rule. Move your 
rear sight in the direction you want the bullets 
to hit. 

If corrected sight adjustment still proves to be a 
wee bit off, take pains to make final, needed ad- 
justment. Don’t figure on compensating for existing 
error with “Kentucky windage,” as it will be im- 
possible to repeat the exact compensating hold for 
shot after shot. 

Make things easier for that aiming eye of yours. 
Let it have a correct sight picture to remember, 
one that can be duplicated time after time by reason 
of its remembered clarity and precision. 

Maybe you consider yourself in the pink of physi- 
cal condition and are confident you can shoot off- 
hand and hold rifle sights steady on field targets. 
Fine! 

But, even so, it will be to your advantage to take 
a supporting rest, whenever possible, for clean kills. 
Opportunely, this rest may be against a growing 
tree, across a fencepost, over hood or fender of car, 
or across a fallen tree or rotting log. 

Afield, utilizing the nearest usable steadying 
rest for shots—especially long shots—is a great ad- 
vantage to shooting accuracy and sure kills. Usually 
you have time to take a rest and make precise aim. 
Even when you have to shoot in a hurry, there is 
often time enough to assume and shoot from sitting 
position, one much steadier than offhand. It is sur- 
prising how quickly—with a little practice—a hunter 
can assume sitting position and get off an aimed 
shot! 

When using an improvised rest, never lay your 
rifle on a hard surface or against a solid object. 
Either have the introduced cushioning effect of 
folded jacket or crushed hat, or else see that the 
fore-end holding hand is between rifle and any 
hard surface rest being used. 

If you don’t know exactly where your shotgun 
delivers its shot charge in relation to point of aim, 
you'd better find out quick! Fortunately, there is 
still time. It does not take long to test pattern a 
shotgun. You just have to do the patterning in 
methodical fashion. 

First, go by your local newspaper printing plant 
and obtain some “ends” from newspaper print rolls, 
to use as target paper. 

The discards will cost little——if you’re not wel- 
comed and thanked for carrying them away. 

You will also need two 6-foot pieces of 1x2 or 
2x2 lumber, to use as paper-holding uprights on 
which large pieces of the unprinted paper can be 
tacked or stapled. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Third needed items are some lifesize aiming sil- 
houettes to paste on the shot pattern papers. They 
do not necessarily have to be lifelike, although it 
is fairly easy to enlarge lifelike game illustrations 
clipped from past issues of Forma WILDLIFE and 
other outdoor magazines. They should be lifesize— 
9 inches for quail; 14 inches for teal, 16 inches for 
redheads and similar size ducks, and about 12 inches 
for dove figures, including imagined feathers. What 
you want are target outlines the size of the game 
you will shoot at during season. 

If you want to take the time, it is a good idea to 
jig-saw the lifesize outlines from thin plywood, to 
use as templates. Place these cutouts on the news- 
print paper and draw around them to create lifesize 
aiming points. Also, if the cutouts are both natural 
looking and of correct size, they can be painted and 
used for distance judging exercises. 

Lastly, you will need shotshells loaded with dif- 
ferent shot sizes—say, the versatile No. 7% size for 
doves, quail and marsh hens; No. 6 for ducks shot 
over close-in decoys, for squirrel and rabbit hunting, 
and for pay-as-you-go preserve pheasant hunting; 
No. 4’s for ducks that won’t decoy within easy 
hitting range, and for turkeys and geese that will, 
and BB’s and No. 2’s for far-out turkey and goose 
targets. 

Not all of these shot sizes can be expected to 
pattern beautifully from your gun, but at least one 
size will. 

Mostly, shotgun patterning is done at 40 yards 
measured range, with shot pattern percentage with- 
in a 30 inch circle at that distance determining 
choke boring equivalent and shot pattern quality. 
However, it is a good idea to also fire test patterns 
at the average ranges over which you usually get 
shots. 

Generally, for most upland game, this will be 
under 35 yards. At such average ranges, a shotgun 
of Improved Cylinder or Modified choke barrel 
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To assure reliable functioning, give 
your rifle or shotgun action a clean- 
ing with a mineral spirits bath, and 
lightly relubricate the working parts. 


boring will assuredly kill more game than one of 
Full Choke, in average hands. Remember that; it 
will pay dividends! 

To get a real evaluation, you will need to shoot 
at least five shells of each shot size—preferably of 
the same make and from the same factory box—on 
separate target sheets (one shotshell per paper). 
Each fired-on target should be given penciled nota- 
tion, to record distance fired, choke boring and shot 
size used, as well as gauge and brand of shotshell. 

It may be that you prefer to pattern your shotgun 
with only one shot size, for use only on game of 
matching classification—say, No. 714 size for planned 
dove and quail hunting only. That approach will 
simplify your range testing and cut down on re- 
quired time and ammunition expenditure. 

Still, it is always a good idea to test pattern a 
favorite shotgun with different sizes of shot, both 
to find the size it shoots best and to see what it will 
do with different loads at various hunting ranges. 

In your test firing of your shotgun, try to simulate 
actual field firing. At firing point, suddenly “dis- 
cover” your target, quickly slip off gun safety and 
make a natural, undelayed offhand shot, just as you 
would afield. 

If you plan to use a shotgun of 12 or 16 gauge 
firing rifled slug, for deer, it should have an adjust- 
able rear peep sight. Rifled slugs have remarkable 
accuracy and amazing knockdown power at average 
deer ranges, but must be teamed with a correctly 
adjusted rear peep sight to obtain maximum accu- 
racy. 

You can sight-in slugs from rifle type rest, for 
more accurate sight evaluation, but it will be a 
shoulder and teeth-jarring experience. 

Sight-in so that slugs hit 2 inches above point of 
aim at 50 yards. Such a sight setting will give you 
killing accuracy out to 100 yards. With rear sight 
elevation that gives slug impact 2 inches above 
point of aim at 50 yards, a “dead on” impact point 
will be had at approximately 90 yards from gun, 
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and one only 1% inches low at 100 yards. Within 
such slug trajectory curve, and with sure aim, a 
deer can be hit in a vital area with almost riflelike 
accuracy. The secret is a correctly installed and 
sighted-in rear peep sight, on pump, autoloader or 
other single barrel shotgun. 

Hot day or cold, shotgun or rifle, carry out your 
test firing wearing the same thickness of clothing 
that will be worn hunting. By so doing, you'll get 
a better understanding of the influence of good gun 
fit and of such beneficial stock changes that there 
may be still time to make. 

For emergency correct field fit, it is a simple 
matter to tape on gunstock comb a shaped piece of 
wood or rubber, to give shotgun or rifle stock comb 
needed increase in height, or to effect temporary 
stock shortening or lengthening by judicious stock 
amputation or addition of a slip-on style recoil pad. 
Later, when there is more time, these incorporated 
corrections can be given permanent and more fin- 
ished form. 

Nothing is to be gained by taking afield a shotgun 
or rifle that does not shoulder or point naturally. 

Now, with your weapon taken care of, how about 
the man behind the gun? 

Being in good physical condition is a major factor 
in hard-going and successful hunting. If you have 
waited until now to toughen up soft muscle tissue, 
it’s probably too late. You'll simply have to go a 
bit slower and be more careful, to avoid serious 
effects of over-exertion. 

Eyesight O.K., and prescription glasses of current 
need? You’d be suprised to know how many 
hunters go afield every year with faulty vision. 
They are hunting handicapped and, in many cases, 
dangerously to themselves and other hunters. 

Feet in good condition? Boots of correct size and 
comfortable fit? If not, give them attention, if you 
would not be plagued with field foot trouble that 
might take all pleasure out of hunting. 

Leather-top hunting boots and shoes always bene- 
fit from a good cleaning and follow-up treatment 
with applied neatsfoot oil or commercial conditioner, 
patiently rubbed into the leather until it feels 
supple and without hard spots that might chafe 
your feet. A new set of rawhide laces will also add 
to foot pleasure afield. 

A half hour’s attention to the feet themselves will 
contribute greatly to later foot comfort. Besides 
grooming nails to proper length, carefully rub down 
any calluses with pumice stone or sandpaper. Time 
devoted to pre-hunting period foot care is never 
wasted! 

Take care of gun, man and footgear and you will 
be about as ready as you can expect, time con- 
sidered. 

With only a little added hunting luck, ready 
man-ready gun and comfortable feet make a great 
combination. © 
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Outdoor Recreation 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


oT LONG AGO I listened to a “planner” for a state 
N conservation department. He outlined to a select 
group of citizen conservationists the future outdoor 
requirements for recreational expansion in the next 
decade because of increasing populations, more 
leisure time and, as he termed it, public demands. 

The presentation was forceful and free-wheeling 
with a view to excite the imagination, but it miser- 
ably failed to emphasize citizen responsibilities for 
resource preservation prior to any recreational uses. 

The state, said the planner, had at the present 
time “X” camping areas for “X”’ number of people. 
Already some campgrounds had to be rested because 
of overuse. In a few years campers would increase 
to “X” numbers and so “X” areas would have to be 
provided. The planner talked about wheel to wheel 
and tent peg to tent peg camping. I gathered that 
expanding the areas or making new ones would 
still mean about the same congestion. Nothing was 
said about quantity versus quality. For, as a matter 
of fact, much of the present synthetic exercise called 
camping is not camping at all. 

The planner went on to state that “X” millions of 
people were using—or rather invading—the state 
parks and that in a few years “X” millions would 
be tramping on the toes of the first millions. Public 
hunting areas would have to be increased to meet 
future demands of shoulder to shoulder hunting and 
there was need for more lake and stream access for 
shoulder to shoulder fishing, boat racing, and water 
skiing. The clincher for expansion, so as to bring in 
more tourists was FREE government money. It 
would be a sin not to grab that. On the matter of 
basic land husbandry and water and air pollution 
there was a vacuum of silence. 

Shortly after I had listened to the state planner, 
I noted in the news that a mid-west section of the 
Society of American Foresters met in the same 
state, and a Federal official in the business of recre- 
ation and a captive of the policies of his bureau, 
stated that more forest land needed to be opened 
for all forms of recreation and that only in a few 
cases would this adversely affect the timber harvest. 

He said that the benefits of having the public 
learn about forestry operations while using the 
forests for recreation might outweigh the loss of 
production. He further stated that a well founded 
educational program and a positive attitude could 
teach people that proper cutting was essential to a 
healthy forest. He then spoiled his last remark by 
saying that 40 acres on a lake could produce enough 
campers and other recreationists to spend $10,000 
in a local community; and that local repairmen 

(Continued on next page) 
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would benefit from tinkering with snowmobiles and 
outboard motors. Like the state planner, he was 
silent on the matter of quality, but was certainly 
advocating quantity. 

Notwithstanding all the spell-binding by bureau- 
crats, a few days or weekends in the woods are not 
going to educate people that good forestry is essen- 
tial to the average healthy forest without some 
realistic leadership. Just talking will not accomplish 
that. The long and acrimonious battle which many 
state agencies have endured in attempting to man- 
age deer has proven that point. The Three Lake 
States must collectively have several million deer 
hunters going into the woods every November, and 
what do the majority of them learn about forestry 
or deer management. Most of them, the sum total 
of nothing. They are not geared-up at that time for 
any sober education and no one is teaching them. 

Michigan and Wisconsin are continually in the 
throes of an argument over killing does even by 
permit, and periodically someone in Minnesota 
wants a buck law only. This has been going on for 
more than thirty-five years, and many western states 
have had their share of upheavals over deer man- 
agement. Relatively few hunters can recognize good 
deer browse when they see it or realize whether it 
is healthy or being damaged. They do not recognize 
that certain types of timber harvesting is beneficial 
to sustaining a deer herd and won’t recognize that 
timber can mature to the point where the overstory 
leaves little for deer to eat. When there is no feed 
because of forest succession, the wolves are blamed 
and should be exterminated. 

Another abortive example of this positive attitude 
toward conservation through recreation is the snow- 
mobile. The snowmobile is a new toy to tickle the 
recreational funnybone of an adolescent public. 
Most snow states now have more of these contrap- 
tions than there are woodticks in a rainy month of 
June. Public agencies sponsor their use as an en- 
largement of the recreational business. This type of 
conservation leadership at the same time talks of 
educating the public to the more basic problems. 

Recently there was a meeting of mid-west states 
along with Federal bureaus in the city of Chicago 
on the deplorable pollution conditions of lower Lake 
Michigan. One governor lambasted the Federal gov- 
ernment for its delinquency in providing leadership 
and money to solve the mess. This was only another 
way of the pot calling the kettle black and a shabby 
attempt to evade state responsibilities. 

The governor was quoted as saying: “Federal 
officials and political spokesmen . . . have ignored 
the realities of resource allocation and they have 
made every promise, held out every hope, kindled 
every flame. In short, they have ignored priorities 
and responsibilities while holding false hopes to the 
public.” The simple truth is that the Federal gov- 
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Ernest F. Swift, 71, the one-time Wisconsin game 
warden who during his 42-year public career held some 
of the country’s highest conservation posts, and whose 
writings are familiar to regular readers of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, died July 24, 1968 at Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 

A native of Tracy, Minnesota, Swift spent his boy- 
hood on a farm. He was appointed a conservation war- 
den by the Wisconsin Department of Conservation in 
1926 and rose through the ranks to become that agency’s 
director in 1947. In 1954 he was appointed assistant 
director of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, a position 
he resigned the following year to become executive di- 
rector of the National Wildlife Federation. He volun- 
tarily resigned this position in 1960 but continued to 
serve the Federation as a conservation consultant and 
writer until his death. 

Swift authored many books, articles and essays about 
natural resource conservation philosophy and ethics. He 
received a number of honors and awards in recognition 
of his work, among them the Leopold Memorial Award 
of The Wildlife Society in 1959. 

A memorial fund to help deserving graduate students 
in the fields of natural resource research and manage- 
ment has been established at the request of his widow. 
“The Ernest F. Swift Fellowship Fund’’ will be admin- 
istered by the National Wildlife Federation as part of its 
grants-in-aid program. 


ernment would not have to be in the pollution 
business if the states had lived up to their responsi- 
bilities. The governor went on to say that, while 
his state recognized the potential seriousness of 
pollution, the State’s water had not reached the 
critical stage of many states. That is only damning 
the conditions in his own state with faint praise, as 
the waterways of some states reek with filth. 

This same governor said that fishing was still 
good in his state and that the majority of lakes and 
streams had not diminished as tourist attractions 
and recreational facilities. That part could be true 
because many of the tourists come from states 
whose water courses are in worse condition and 
they wouldn’t know what a virgin lake or stream 
looked like. They have no standards of experience 
by which to measure quality; they would settle for 
a lake too thick to drink but too thin to plow. The 
governor evidently does not know much about re- 
source management or is making misleading state- 
ments as a political noise. 

As of now, fish in many of the lakes and streams 
in his state are so impregnated with DDT and like 
chemicals that there is a question as to whether 
they are fit for human consumption. There are 
waterways now dried up with only an occasional 
spring runoff that were once fine trout streams. 

It is about time that our public agencies and our 
political leadership develops some backbone that 
doesn’t resemble a piece of macaroni. The tools of 
education are available if they were not afraid to 
use them. Podium oratory is not teaching the public 
the need for forestry, wildlife management or to 
reverse the savage destruction caused by pollu- 
tion. @ 
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Gun Gear 


gunslings are a great aid for more accurate hunting—they help to tie the 


man and his gun closer together for steadier holding and aiming 


UTOLOADING RIFLES are notably numerous among 
the assorted types of gun actions carried by 
Florida deer and bear hunters each season. 

But as always, there are annual complaints of 
malfunctions—often failures at critical, peak-action 
moments, even with brand new or recently range 
tested and sighted-in weapons. 

Although disappointing to individual owners in- 
volved, firing failures can be expected occasionally, 
if the hunter’s weapon is an autoloader. Very few 
autoloaders are 100% reliable. 

Bluntly speaking, it takes almost perfect ammu- 
nition to make even the best of autoloaders perform 
reliably. Nicked, dented or scratched cartridge cases, 
or even minute particles of dirt or deposited film of 
road dust on cartridges, can cause a jam, on suc- 
ceeding shots or even failure to attain full locking 
of the action for that all-important first shot. 

Autoloaders that leave home clean and function- 
able often fail to acclimate with encountered field 
conditions. Otherwise, they are ready and willing 
to work—with perfect ammunition. 

From personal contacts and exchanged corre- 
spondence with hunters who reload, I know that 
cartridge reloading problems among users of auto- 
loading and slide-action big game rifles are fairly 
common. These reloaders sadly relate that they 
have not been able to successfully reload fired 
cartridge cases for truly satisfactory use in their 
autoloading big game rifles or in the Remington 
Model 760 slide-action. 

This is understandable to the professional ballis- 
tics experts and to well-grounded gun editors, but 
not always to the casual shooter who simply seeks 
pleasure and economy from reloading, rather than 
using it as a basis for technical research. 

Truth is, there are several inherent factors that 
tend to preclude totally satisfactory performance of 
reloaded cases, originally fired in an autoloading or 
slide-action big game rifle. 

First of all, chambers of these types of rifle actions 
are purposely factory reamed slightly oversize to 
assure reliable functioning with standard commer- 


The slip-on, clear view scope caps will protect the easily 
scratched optical glass of scope sights. In an emergency, 
the shooter can sight on through the clear plastic covers. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


cial ammunition. On initial firing, the brass car- 
tridge case expands and assumes the approximate 
dimensions of the individual rifle chamber. This 
means that the fired cases are slightly larger than 
factory-fresh, unfired loads. 

Next, extraction sequence in autoloaders and in 
slide-actions is rough on empty cartridge cases. 
They can easily get a nick, dent or scratch—besides 
being oversize—on ejection. 

Full case length resizing is called for when re- 
loading such empties, even if the reloads are in- 
tended for use only in the rifle that originally fired 
the factory loads. 

Theoretically, cartridge cases fully resized in 
standard reloading dies should function reliably in 
any identical caliber chamber of standard trade 
tolerances. Actually, it does not always work out 
that way. Rifle chambers are highly individualistic; 
so are fired cartridge cases, even when fully re- 
sized. 

In reloading for an autoloading or slide-action big 
game rifle, it is highly important that, besides full 
length resizing, expanded fired cases be trimmed to 
minimum, uniform overall length; that only pointed 
or semi-pointed bullets be used; that bullets be 
seated so that, on chambering, their noses barely 
miss touching the barrel rifling, and that cases in- 
tended for use in autoloaders and slide-actions not 
be reloaded more than five or six times. 

But the main ingredient of successful reloading 
of .30-06, .270, .280, .284, .308, .243 and other popular 
calibers found in big game rifles of autoloading or 
slide-action type is a special set of “Small Base” 
reloading dies, tailor-made by Fred Huntington, 
RCBS, Oroville, California 95965. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

The special dies are machined to absolute mini- 
mum dimensions, to assure proper functioning of 
resized and reloaded cartridge cases through the 
actions of autoloaders and slide-actions. The dies 
are made to be used in all standard reloading tools. 


For best results, you should send RCBS a half 
dozen or so freshly fired (but otherwise unaltered) 
cartridge cases, fired in the particular rifle in which 
you intend to use finished reloads. State the make 
and model of your rifle, and also the make and 
model of the reloading tool you have. 


Huntington can then make you a die set of as- 
sured performance. 


It is a safe bet the special “Small Base” die set 
will solve your reloading problem for an autoloader 
or slide-action big game rifle. There is no better 
authority to consult on a reloading problem than 
Fred Huntington, of RCBS. 


When you order the “Small Base” die set, add 
$3.00 for an RCBS Powder Trickler. The little 
accessory makes it easy to quickly balance scales 
with precisely measured powder charges. The Pow- 
der Trickler is a practical addition to most popular 
brands of powder scales. You will surely like it, 
and will find it a real convenience. 


To use the RCBS Powder Trickler, you merely 
twist a knob and powder “trickles” from storage 
reservoir through a specially designed tube into 
scale pan—a kernel at a time—until the correct 
powder charge is reached. A large, metal base min- 
imizes chance of inadvertent tipping. 


IF YOU USE A scope-equipped rifle for hunting, a 
set of inexpensive lens covers will protect the easily 
scratched optical glass lenses during idle periods 
afield and while the rifle is cased or stored. 


Both opaque and clear view plastic slip-on covers 
are to be had. Bushnell and Weaver are two manu- 
facturers of the clear view type scope cover slip- 
ons. Western’s “Storm Queen,” Model 2, caps ex- 
emplify the opaque cover type. 


Most shooters prefer the clear view type, because 
in an emergency they permit taking of a shot with 
the slip-on caps in place. 


Where lens caps cannot be found in local sporting 
goods stores, or economy is the keynote, you might 
try taking your scope sight to several drug stores 
to see if their prescription departments have pre- 
scription vial caps of correct slip-on size for each 
end of the scope tube. 


Once you find two good fits, connect the two caps 
by a measured length of woven elastic. The caps 
can be punched around rims or through centers 
for insertion of the elastic connector, which should 
either have a small, finishing knot at each end, or 
a small button, to prevent pull through. 
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Detachable style sling swivels permit carrying sling and 
swivel bows to be quickly taken off a rifle or shotgun. 
Pictured are six of the many models in the Williams line. 


Being opaque, the caps will have to be removed 
from the scope each time you want to use the scope 
sight, but for protective application they will be 
just as practical as caps of clear view style. 


A GUNSLING IS A great aid to accurate target 
shooting and to the hunter. During moments of fir- 
ing, a properly adjusted gunsling helps to tie rifle 
and man together for steadier holding and aiming. 

Between shooting performances, a gunsling pro- 
vides a means for easy, almost effortless gun carry- 
ing. A gunsling-equipped weapon can be slung over 
shoulder, where transported weight is not as tiring 
as when the weapon is toted long distances held in 
the hands. At the same time, hands are freed for 
other duties—“packing in” and when climbing in 
and out of tree-stands. 

It is said that the average big game hunter 
carries his rifle two weeks to use it 10 seconds. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that most experienced 
riflemen utilize a good gunsling, and even shot- 
gunners appreciate the convenience of a carrying 
sling of detachable type. A shoulder carried 
weapon, suspended by gunsling, is out of the way, 
yet instantly accessible when needed. With practice, 
a gunsling carried weapon can be slipped off 
shoulder and brought to bear on target in one posi- 
tive, fluid motion. 

Unless you have personal preference for the 1% 
inch width military style leather sling, I strongly 
suggest you use a narrower width in combination 
with one inch sling swivel bows. The narrower 
width will be just as practical as the wider, heavier 
military sling, and usually it will look better on a 
sporting weapon. 

I especially like the “Guide” strap, marketed by 
Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, Michigan 
48423. 

The “Guide” strap is practical and dependable, 
yet it is designed without laces, knots, hooks or 
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buckles. Being only % of an inch wide, the quality 
leather sling is only about half the weight of a regu- 
lation military leather sling. Plain or hand carved 
versions can be had. 

Unfortunately, different models of firearms take 
almost as many specialized designs of sling swivels 
and attaching bases. 

For example, fore-end swivels that give easy, 
sure fit on .22 caliber rifles of tubular magazine 
type, or that give snug fit around barrel of rifle or 
shotgun are rarely seen in sporting goods store 
stocks, simply because magazine loading tubes and 
barrels of .22 rifles, and barrels of shotguns, come 


in so many different diameters. The Williams firm 
has solved the problem by developing a swivel 
adapter that fits a variety of .22 magazine tubes or 
barrels. Using the adapter, it is a simple matter to 
install swivels on most .22 rifles. 

Similarly, swivel bow installations can be fitted 
to many models of shotguns, as well as just about 
any big game rifle made. 

When writing for information and prices, state 
the make, model, caliber or gauge of your weapon 
and its type of action. Chances are that the Michi- 
gan supplier can furnish a set of swivels of correct 
type. @ 


Be Prepared For First Aid 


By TIM RENKEN 


HE GOOD FISHERMAN prides himself on being pre- 

pared for any situation. That’s what tackle boxes 
are for. 

He has plugs for every fish and all kinds of water 
and the line, rods and reels to cast them. He has 
tools and parts for emergency repairs and he has 
clothing to meet any demands the weather can 
make. 

But no matter the depth of his foresight and the 
breadth of his tackle box, he isn’t really “prepared” 
in the Boy Scout tradition if he doesn’t have with 
him the minimum medical needs for first aid. 

Fishing isn’t by any stretch a dangerous sport. 
But like any other outdoor pastime it can and often 
does lead to mishaps or injuries. Every good fisher- 
man goes prepared. 

What is involved? Not much, really. The most 
important requirements are, in order, presence of 
mind, knowledge of first aid techniques and a few 
basic medical items. 

Presence of mind in an emergency cannot be 
taught. Some people have it when the time comes, 
some don’t. But keeping one’s cool in a pinch is in 
some ways a matter of confidence, and that’s where 
requirement No. 2 comes in—knowledge. 

Through the years the Red Cross has become 
associated with first aid instruction in the minds of 
most people and with reason. The organization 
through its hundreds of chapters has taught first 
aid to more people than all other organizations com- 
bined. Local Red Cross chapters have first aid 
courses going almost year-round. 

The wise fisherman will avail himself of one— 
especially if he spends much time outdoors with 
his family. 

Outside the Red Cross instruction, which is al- 
most always free, the fisherman can acquire first 
aid knowledge from one of any number of books 
on the subject—not the least of which is the Boy 
Scout manual. U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
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Power Squadron manuals also contain excellent 
chapters on first aid. 

There’s no reason, then, for the fisherman not to 
know at least the rudiments of first aid. That brings 
us to the third requirement—the basic medical 
items that make first aid treatment so much easier 
and so much more effective. 

Briefly, the items which should be found in every 
first aid kit (and these items are recommended by 
a physician with long experience in emergency 
treatment) are as follows: 

Six Band-Aid plastic strips, individually wrapped, 
for small wounds. 

Eight butterfly closures—four medium-size and 
four large-size. These can close a deep cut better 
and faster than most anything. 

One roll of half-inch plastic adhesive tape. It 
sticks much better than the old-fashioned adhesive 
tape. 

Six sterile gauze pads, four-inch square, 12 ply, 
individually wrapped. They are the foundation of 
any good wound dressing. 

One roll of four-inch wide, five-and-a-half-yards 
long elastic bandage. This item serves a dozen uses. 

Two large, white, clean handkerchiefs. 

One small bar of white soap. 

Eight safety pins—four large and four medium. 
These simplify holding a sling or large wound dress- 
ing. 

Packed together tightly these items, secured with 
a strong rubber band, make a packet 54% x 4% x 
2% inches and will fit into almost any tackle box or 
jacket pocket. Put into a plastic food container it 
is waterproof and ready always. 

All of the items are available from pharmacy 
stores and many pharmacists will put such a packet 
together for little or no more than the cost of the 
items. 

Add your up-to-date first aid book and you'll be 
prepared to handle most emergencies. It will also 
help to learn the location of the nearest doctor in 
the area you will be fishing. 

(This material prepared and presented as a public 
service by the Lazy Ike Corporation, Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa.) @ 
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New Wild Game Cookbook 


For THOSE WHO tramp the woods 
and fields in search of game, en- 
joyment of the fruits of the har- 
vest is an additional reward. At 
least it should be, for game meals 
can provide a delicious diversion 
from normal, everyday fare. 

How to properly handle and 
cook wild game, however, has 
long posed a problem for many 
sportsmen and their wives. Most 
recipes seemed to be over compli- 
cated and designed to disguise 
rather than enhance the excellent 
and distinctive flavor of wild 
game. In truth, most game can be 
prepared for the table as simply 
as your time permits or as ex- 
otically as your taste desires. 

Proof of this is now available 
in the latest addition to the Rem- 
ington Sportsman’s Library, the 
REMINGTON WILD GAME COOK- 
BOOK. Just published, this new 
cookbook has been carefully 
edited by L. W. “Bill” Johnson, 
a recognized master of the culi- 
nary arts. A lifetime outdoorsman 
who likes to eat what he hunts, 
Bill Johnson has been collecting 
and testing wild game recipes for 
over fifty years. He is the host of 
his own television show, “The 
Hunter,” and has cooked many of 
these recipes for his TV audiences. 
Recently he conducted a wild 
game recipe contest that brought 
in more than four thousand en- 
tries in various categories. The 
best of these recipes have been 
carefully selected by Johnson and 
included in the new book. 
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The result is over four hundred 
tested recipes for mouth-watering 
game dishes. In addition, the 
book contains advice on how to 
dress and ship game, plus an en- 
tire section on special sauces, 
stuffings and relishes. 

The book will be available at 
sporting goods dealers across the 
country. Individual copies can be 
ordered by sending cash, check or 
money order for $1.95 to: Wild 
Game Cookbook, Box 206, Fair- 
field, Conn. 06430. 


Florida State Park Museum 


A NEW MUSEvUM featuring relics 
and exhibits of the glamourous 
era when Bulow Plantation near 
Bunnell was one of the finest in 
Florida is now open to the public. 
There is no admission charge. 

The new museum at Bulow 
Plantation Historical Memorial 
south of Flagler Beach is one of 
a series of interpretive museums 
in Florida’s park system, each de- 
signed to emphasize the signifi- 
cant values of a particular area. 

Included in the architecturally 
interesting structure are farm im- 
plements and machinery used 
when the once-flourishing plan- 
tation produced thousands of acres 
of sugar cane, cotton and indigo. 
Also to be found are a slave 
canoe, pieces of ironwork, and 
other artifacts of the region. 

The building is constructed of 
wide plates of glass braced by 
heavy wooden beams. The rec- 
tangular building is surrounded by 
a walkway from which the dis- 
plays are viewed. A connecting 
walkway leads to the ruins of the 
great sugar mill that was burned, 
along with the plantation manor 
called “Bulowville,” by Indians 
during the Second Seminole War. 

Interpretive signs are being pre- 
pared for tours from the museum 
through the old coquina sugar 
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mill, which once consisted of a 
steam-engine house and a large 
building containing the boiling 
vats and curing rooms. Now the 
crumbling arches and towering 
chimneys of the coquina walls 
stand in ruins beneath dense 
hammock growth. 


Cropland Adjustment Program 


THE SENATE has restored funds 
in 1969 fiscal year appropriations 
for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to permit the diversion of 
about 1 million acres of cropland 
under the conservation purposes 
of the Cropland Adjustment Pro- 
gram, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The Ad- 
ministration has asked for $55 
million next year to retire an ad- 
ditional 2 million acres. This was 
denied by the House agriculture 
appropriations subcommittee and 
an effort to reinstate the amount 
was defeated on the House floor. 

The Senate has approved $30.5 
million for this purpose, however, 
which means that the fate of the 
item rests on the outcome of a 
House-Senate conference commit- 
tee to resolve differences in the 
agriculture money bill. Both ver- 
sions of the bill carry more than 
$84 million to meet the contract 
expenses of the approximately 4 
million acres already in the Crop- 
land Adjustment Program. Wild- 
life agencies support the CAP 
program because the diversion of 
unneeded cropland to conserva- 
tion purposes creates conditions 
favorable to wildlife in many 
areas. 

Senators appointed to the con- 
ference committee include Hol- 
land (Fla.), Russell (Ga.), Sten- 
nis (Miss.), Ellender (La.), 
Hruska (Neb.), Young (N.D.), 
Mundt (S.D.). House conferees 
will be headed by Congressman 
Jamie L. Whitten (Miss.) critic 
of the CAP program. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


PER ost ce re 8 pounds or larger 


<n I 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


ies _1Y% pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


Soubenceeee eeNeee eee Poe ew ase 2 pounds or larger 


ese ee eee ee sees a ee 2 pounds or larger 


Bt Se Rec e ce nena ees. ee oe 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City. 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By __ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 
Street No. 


City 


State Zip Code 


Photo From Homosassa Springs 
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